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KNOW Wisconsin: TOWER HILL STATE PARK 


Bess of the thriving villages of early day southwestern Wisconsin was Helena 
in Iowa county. The basis of this activity was the manufacture of lead shot. 
Helena was located at the Shot Tower and this area has been incorporated into 
what is now the Tower Hill State Park. The Village of Helena, with its hotel, 
its stores, its post office, and its homes, has passed away, but the historic remains 
of the old Shot Tower are still to be seen and the village cemetery still retains 
its identity. Located on the banks of the Wisconsin River, the old Shot Tower 
found a natural advantage in transportation to the river towns to the south and 
its commanding elevation provided the physical situation required at that day 
for the manufacture of shot. The lead from the mines of southwestern Wisconsin 
was hauled by horse or ox team to the smelter located at the top of the hill, 
where it was melted and dropped down the shot tower over 200 feet, to strike 
and solidify in the cold water well at the bottom. The bore for the eight foot 
shaft and tunnel was all done by hand labor and the remains of this early day 
development in Wisconsin is historically interesting. 


* * 


WHERE LOCATED 


Towa county three miles south 
of Spring Green, on south bank of 
Wisconsin River. Reached by U. S. 
highway 14 or state 23, through 
Spring Green. 
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EXTENT OF PARK 


An historic (55 acres) park. On 
the banks of the Wisconsin River. 
The site of the early day village 
of Helena and of the shot tower 
bored through the solid rock where 
lead bullets were made before the 
Civil War. Fine views over the 
Wisconsin River. 
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EDITOR 





HE Hartison—Fletcher Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill was introduced by Senator Harrison 
at the opening of Congress. It was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. Ac- 
cording to advice from Wash- 
oe oe ree cues tie first hurdle which 
the bill meets is to be accorded a hearing. In 
our state legislature every bill must be reported 
out by the committee. Not so in Congress. 
There a bill will be given a hearing only if it 
is the will of the chairman or committee to do 
so. It may be reported out or not. Thousands 
of bills die in Committee. Present efforts re- 
garding the Harrison—Fletcher Bill are directed 
towards getting it scheduled for a hearing, a 
thing we do not have to worry about in Wis- 
consin legislation. 

The bill has more support than at any time 
since Federal aid has been promoted. Yet, 
there are those who fear that Federal control 
will follow Federal assistance. No doubt sup- 
porters of the present bill would resent Federal 
control but the measure, as drawn, forestalls 
dictation as to the use of money distributed. 
The safeguards appear to be ample. Mr. Har- 
rison points out that ‘the fabricated bogeyman 
of Federal control is but a flimsy excuse for 
failure to admit squarely the economic and so- 
cial justice of Federal assistance to the States 
for public education.” The fearsome warnings 
about oppressive control from Washington is a 
manifestation of a conception of government 
that needs correction. If “Washington” is so 
far removed from the electorate it is high time 
that we get closer to it. After all, what is this 
thing called government? It functions, or at 
least it should, through our legislative repre- 
sentatives. Should the latter promulgate laws 
contrary to our welfare, only our disinterest and 
inattention can be blamed. It is difficult to con- 
clude that our representatives would sell out 
the right of the States to control their public 
schools. 


Now for the justice and need of Federal 
assistance. No one can deny the inadequacy of 
present revenues. State equalization might be 
enlarged but in many states all possible avenues 
have been exhausted and there isn’t enough. In 
our own state, though able to do more than it 
has done, the various social security measures 
require large amounts which cannot be avoided. 
The nub of the argument, in our opinion, lies 
in the federal tax policy. The United States 


Government has invaded tax fields and im- 
posed taxes which might have been used by 
states to reduce local property taxes and to pro- 
vide school aids. Many of these tax fields are 
now closed to them. In 1935 federal taxes col- 
lected in Wisconsin exceeded $50,000,000, one 
fourth of the entire tax bill of the state. Hav- 
ing taken such amounts out of our state, it 
seems just that some of it be returned for 
educational purposes. 


acer is due the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets for publication of Bulletin 180. 
This beautiful booklet is the most artistic pre- 
sentation of what Wisconsin really is that has 
WISCONSIN, IN PicTURE °O""° off the — Net 
AND STORY only is it illustrated 

profusely with photo- 
graphs of nature, agriculture, industry, and 
recreation, but it contains clever easy-to-read 
descriptions. It is an abrupt departure from the 
statistical material, which, though valuable, 
may be overdone and fail of its purpose. If you 
disdain an affliction of spring fever months 
before it is due, don’t get a copy. 


* 

Blas proposed tenure legislation has evoked 
a great deal of discussion among members 
of the teaching profession and other groups. 
Many inquiries relative to it — seen 
In view of its ramiform 
Li st gga effects this is not surpris- 
ing. A campaign of edu- 
cation on the subject is necessary for clarifica- 
tion. Besides four leaflets having been issued, 
there have appeared articles in the Journal. 
From the beginning the Tenure Committee 
sought to draft a measure which would give 
more stability to the teaching profession; to 
make it attractive so that young men and 
women would enter it permanently; and, at the 
same time make it possible to release those 
whose service or retention would be harmful to 
the best interests of children and schools. The 
Committee is fully aware of the inevitable fact 
that any law which has for its purpose the en- 
trenching of the unfit will not long survive. It 
believes that capable teachers should be pro- 
tected from the fickle impulses of employers 
and that the schools should likewise be pro- 
tected in maintaining capable staffs. Your 
Tenure Committee was seriously mindful of 

these factors in its deliberations. 
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ye day after we turned down a slick sales- 
man’s offer of three sets of books, including 
buyer’s bait, a superintendent wrote, “I have 
just had the unpleasant experience of a 

two families ‘legally’ 
SS Ce ciaibad cat of cone 
erable money they could not afford to lose 
through Correspondence Courses.” If you 
haven’t an association of commerce to help curb 
these rackets perhaps your P. T. A. or service 
club can help to issue a general warning against 
these high pressure and company trained fel- 
lows. Encyclopedias and correspondence courses 
seem to be the merchandise. Despite repeated 
warning teachers and parents continue to be 
gypped. That alone is not the only evil in the 
thing. There are reputable book sets and 
courses, sold at a fair price, which suffer by the 
tactics of the unscrupulous racketeers. The De- 
partment of Markets will investigate cases 
where the evidence points to misrepresentation 
of merchandise or contract terms. In the mean- 
time, develop resistance against signing on the 
dotted line unless you know with whom you 
are dealing. 


* 


I ey Journal hasn’t the slightest idea of how 
the National Get-Out-The-Vote Club was 
organized, nor does it know who belongs. 
Nevertheless, the club certainly has some defi- 
nite ideas on election and 
ae ae registration reform. A re- 
cent circular lists the objectives and we enu- 
merate them for what they may be worth. 

1. Repeal the poll-tax as a prerequisite of the right 
to vote. The only states on the globe today that 
retain this “relic of barbarism’, as once termed by 
the late Prof. Ely of Johns Hopkins University, are 
10 American States. 

2. Ballot reform: (a) Eliminate the old Electoral 
College fiction of 1804, and end the idiotic pretense 
of choosing individual electors. It creates gross in- 
equality by empowering a voter in one State to vote 
for 40 electors, as against only 4 electors to be 
chosen by a voter in a neighboring State. (b) Elim- 
inate the childish picture emblems at the top of a 
ballot, such as, in one State, a crowing rooster with 
a banner over his head, reading, “White Supremacy”. 
(c) Shorten and simplify the ballot, so that all can 
vote promptly and intelligently. 

3. Employ in all States the automatic voting ma- 
chine which completes the verified returns by 9 o'clock 
election night, and thereby puts an end to the un- 
timely delay and uncertainty which invite election 
frauds. 

4. Reduce to some standard of national uniformity 
the Registration of Voters in the respective States, so 
there may be equality of suffrage rights, and uniform 
registration dates—all registration data being reported 
by the several cities and counties to a central State 
authority and given to the public press. Likewise, 
fix a uniform date, say, 10 days before election, when 
all registration ends, and thereby avoid the election 
fraud of last-minute registration padding. 


5. Prompt canvassing and reporting of election re- 
turns: (a) By county and city boards, (b) by State 
canvassing boards, and (c) make laws governing the 
same mandatory—thereby putting an end to the time- 
old practice complained of in many States, whereby 
the returns of certain election districts are held up 
until, as alleged, certain political bosses can ascertain 
how many votes they will need to produce to carry 
their tickets. 

* 


We contract time approaching, it may 
not be amiss to be reminded of some of 
the items in the N.E.A., 1929, ‘‘Ethics’’ report. 
Do not apply for a position unless a vacancy 

exists. Do not know- 
a tee oo Se ingly underbid a rival 
in order to secure a position. Superintendents 
should consider qualifications as the sole deter- 
mining factor in appointment or promotion. 
Testimonials should be frank, candid, and con- 
fidential. Contracts should be adhered to unless 
dissolved by mutual consent. Applications for 
other positions should not be made for the sole 
purpose of forcing a salary increase in the 
present position. 


* 


UBLIC educational institutions will never be 

exempt from criticism of some sort. Their 
inherent nature and purpose, their source of 
sustenance, makes them assailable at all times. 
wae Al aches of pbc 
UNIVERSITY NEEDS “ah 
with unjustifiable censure 
and groundless suspicion. It is generally con- 
ceded and deplored, however, that detrimental 
and undeserved publicity of recent years has 
tested the University’s institutional endurance 
to the limit. Scares and quizzes have been the 
regular order. Mountains have been built from 
mole hills and in instances even the latter did 
not exist. 

The University is a big concern. Its structure 
and functions are not comprehended by the 
rank and file, hence, perspective is distorted. 
Of these things, people should know more. 
The upheavals of the past, together with all 
the backwash, should be promptly interred so 
that sober judgment may play upon the situa- 
tion. Let the University be appraised imper- 
sonally, as a place for the higher attainments 
of our boys and girls, for adult education, and, 
for aid to the future greatness of our state. We 
commend to our citizens that degree of concern 
for the welfare of the University which has 
guided the students and faculty. They and the 
regents want substantial development to pro- 
ceed. They are willing to rest the case upon 
knowledge of the facts. 

(An article on the status of the University 
appears in this issue.) 
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THE COST or caw mane m WISCONSIN 


HOWARD F. OHM 
Chief, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


“fer cost of legislation has been a popular 
subject of discussion, particularly in the past 
few years when economy in government has 
been a most important subject. While in Wis- 
consin the total cost of the legislative branch of 
the government is easily ascertainable, the fig- 
ures are not generally known by the public and 
comparatively few really know the various items 
that make up the total cost. Whether or not 
economies can be effected in the law making 
process, one thing is sure,—we cannot entirely 
eliminate the cost because under our constitu- 
tion the legislature must meet in regular session 
every two years. It also meets in special session 
upon the call of the governor. Eleven special 
sessions have been held since 1915. 

The largest item in the cost of the legislature 
is the salaries of the members, which is now 
$319,200 for a two year term. Prior to 1929 
when the constitutional salary of $500 for a 
two year term was repealed, the-total salary item 
for all members for such term amounted to 
$66,500, or about one-fifth of the present salary 
total. 

The next largest item in the legislative costs 
is the salaries of employes. The total of this 
item depends upon the length of the session, 
since legislative employes are paid by the day, 
the salaries ranging from three to six dollars 
per day. In the 1935 session there were a total 
of 105 legislative employes, which is about the 
same number employed in each regular session. 


The third largest item is the printing bill, 
which amounted to $157,066.51 in 1935, 
$119,243.65 in 1933 and $116,016.16 in 1931. 
The printing bill, however, includes besides 
bills and resolutions a number of items such as 
amendments, enrolled acts, bulletins of pro- 
ceedings, bulletins of committee hearings, cal- 
endars, session laws and journals. The size of 
the printing bill obviously depends upon the 

* Reprinted, by permission, from the December, 
1936, issue of Forward, bulletin of the Wisconsin 
League of Women Voters. 
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length of the session and the number of meas- 
ures introduced in the legislature. The largest 
printing bill for any session was in the 1935 
session, the longest session in the history of the 
state. The next largest total for printing was 
$125,898.13 for the 1929 session, which was 
only 1 week shorter than the 1935 session. In 
the 1929 session there were a total of 2,359 
bills, joint resolutions, resolutions and acts as 
compared in 2,754 in the 1935 session. 

The remaining items that make up the legis- 
lative cost include: Mileage for members, about 
$4,000; chaplains, less than $1,000; postage, 
supplies and express, $13,453.07 in the 1935 
session; and other miscellaneous items. 

Over a period of the past thirty years, the 
total cost of the legislature, exclusive of salaries 
of members, has ranged (in round numbers) 
from $158,800 in 1911 to the record high total 
of $321,000 in 1935. The second longest ses- 
sion in 1929 resulted in a cost of $316,600. 
Considering the figures by decades during this 
same period, and again excluding salaries of 
members, from 1907 to 1915 the lowest cost 
total was $158,800 in 1911 and the highest 
$187,000 in 1915, or an average total cost for 
this period of $175,000. In the period 1917 to 
1925, the low figure was $162,600 in 1917 
with a high of $245,500 in 1921, or an average 
cost for the period of $200,000. In the last 
decade, 1927-1935, the low was $224,000 in 
1931 and the high total was $321,000 in the 
last session, an average for the period of 
$275,000. The average number of bills intro- 
duced during the sessions in each of these pe- 
riods was 1,674 from 1907-1915 with average 
adjournment about the middle of July; 1,276 
bills from 1917-1925 with average adjourn- 
ment about the first week in July; and 1,452 
bills from 1927-1935 with average adjourn- 
ment about August 10th. 

It is generally believed that the length of a 
session is determined by the volume of pro- 
posals before the legislature. An analysis of the 

(Continued on page 293) 
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ISCONSIN has always prided itself on 

giving its rural boys and girls a fair 
chance in life. A good education has been one 
of the media through which this opportunity 
has been extended. Wisconsin was the first 
state in the Union to provide rural supervisors 
in the offices of the county superintendent to 
assist in the direction and improvement of rural 
education. Parents and school districts have 
been encouraged by state aid, under the trans- 
portation law, to provide transportation for 
those too far from school to walk, thus making 
possible better school attendance in rural areas. 
Our state too, through the elementary equaliza- 
tion law, has underwritten the cost of rural ed- 
ucation to a greater extent than any other type 
of education. Certain standards established un- 
der this law, such as a minimum school term of 
eight months, a minimum salary for teachers, 
and instruction by qualified teachers have given 
the children of rural Wisconsin a better brand 
of education than they could otherwise have 
attained. 

Satisfaction with what has been achieved 
must not dull the challenge of the many unfin- 
ished tasks in rural education. The many fac- 
tors discriminating against the rural child 
should be subjected to rigid analysis so ele- 
ments not inherent in the rural situation may 
be eliminated with improved education result- 
ant. Only by constant vigil and constructive 
activity in the interest of rural boys and girls 


can vitality be injected into the phrase, equality 
of educational opportunity. 

One phase of the rural school problem de- 
serving more attention than it has received to 
date is the length of the rural school term. 
This paper is addressed to a consideration of 
this important anges 

Each year a few schools are reported as oper- 
ating less than 8 months—the minimum te- 
quired by the elementary equalization law. In 
the school year 1934—35 two such schools were 
reported. Investigation of each case has shown 
factors justifying the termination of the school 
term at an early date. The children transferred 
to some other schools so a minimum term of at 
least 8 months had been available. In one of 
the schools operating less than 8 months, the 
school was maintained for one month and then 
closed, the children being transported to a 
neighboring school the remainder of the year. 
In the other case, the school was kept open un- 
til March, when all the school children removed 
from the district. In 1935-36 only one school 
was reported as operating less than eight 
months. In reality, the schools reported as op- 
erating less than 8 months are no problem in 
Wisconsin. Their shortened terms, in all cases 
to date, have been satisfactorily explained. 

The real problem in rural education is the 
school operating the 8-month minimum per- 
mitted by law. A child graduating from the 
eighth grade in a rural school continuously op- 
erating eight months a year has lost at least one 
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The pictures on this page and page 280 illustrate some of the fine 


done among young people in rural areas of Wisconsin. 
4-H clubs do a great deal to cultivate leadership and group effort among 
boys and girls of rural Wisconsin. At the same time, as the accompany- 
ing article points out, it is unfair to deprive many of them of a vital 


part of their schooling through short-term school years. 


month of school each year, compared with a 
child in any village, state graded, or city school 
in the state. He has lost one month each year 
also on more than 80% of the rural children 
who have had a nine month or longer term dur- 
ing each of the eight years of country school 
work, The rural child from a perpetual 8-month 
school, in the course of the eight years has lost 
eight months, virtually one full year’s school 
instruction. He comes into high school retarded 
one year but is expected to keep pace with the 
city or village child. He is expected to have the 
same background and the same degree of train- 
ing. Obviously, the high schools cannot be ex- 
pected to teach one year of grade school work 
to the fraction of pupils who have been denied 
the full nine month school term, the minimum 
needed for mastery of the elementary school 
curriculum. The pupil is unable, even if will- 
ing, to take an additional year’s work in the 
city grades because of the tuition complication. 

When the rural children come into competi- 
tion with children from city grades who have 
had ten months of schooling each year, and we 
have many city schools with ten month terms, 
the rural child is at an even greater disadvan- 
tage. Two months each year, for each of eight 
years, means practically two years of school 
work lost for the “eight month child.” In the 
same county where eight month rural terms 
exist, no village or city schools have school 
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years of less than nine and one-half months. In 
Madison, where the school year is ten months, 
children come in from the eight month terms 
of the Dane county rural schools—schools al- 
most within the shadow of the capitol. They 
must compete with pupils who have had 914 
month terms. Some 60 schools in Dane county 
have eight month terms this year. 

The rural child not going on to high school, 
but quitting at eighth grade graduation or be- 
fore, as many of them still do, is doubly handi- 
capped. Not only must his efforts in life be 
pitted against children who have had more 
training throughout the elementary schools, but 
the majority of his competitors are high school 
graduates with four years more of education 
than he has received. 

Several counties have recognized the neces- 
sity of a nine month term and operate no 
schools with a shorter term. Counties with no 
school terms of less than nine months in 1936— 
37 are: Ashland, Brown, Calumet, Columbia, 
Door, Douglas, Florence, Forest, Iron, Keno- 
sha, Langlade, Milwaukee, Oneida, Racine, 
Sawyer, Sheboygan, Vilas, and Walworth. 
Eighteen, of a total of 71 counties, have no 
abbreviated school terms. In addition, three 
other counties had but one school each operat- 
ing less than 9 months and ten other counties 
had no more than three rural schools each with 
terms of eight or eight and one-half months. 
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Thus in 31 counties, embracing over 56% of 
the population of Wisconsin, the eight month 
term is indeed a very minor problem. 

The age-old argument that districts not oper- 
ating nine month terms cannot afford to do so 
is fallacious by several bases of measurement. 
The nine counties with a majority of their 
schools maintaining terms of Jess than nine 
months have a higher per capita wealth than 
nine of the counties having vo term of less 
than nine months in any school. In fact, three 
of the four poorest counties in the state have no 
school term of less than nine months. Twelve 
of the fifteen counties with the lowest per cap- 
ita wealth have no more than five schools in 
any county with less than nine month terms. 
Only one of the fifteen least wealthy counties 
has a majority of schools with eight and eight 
and one-half months of schooling each year. 

On the basis of income per acre of farm 
land, the counties operating a majority of eight 
and eight and one-half month schools have no 
excuse. Every one of the nine counties main- 
taining more “‘short term’ schools can be 
matched by a poorer county, in terms of income 
from farm land, which has vo term of less than 
nine months. 


Valuation Real Test 


In the last analysis the real test of any dis- 
trict’s ability to support an educational program 
is the valuation in the local district on which 
taxes may be levied. The nine counties indicted 
for having minimum school terms have in 
every case a larger equalized value per pupil 
enrolled than a corresponding county providing 
all nine month terms. The nine poorest coun- 
ties having vo term of less than nine months 
have, county by county and as a group, lower 
equalized value per rural school teacher than 
the nine counties with a predominance of eight 
and eight and one-half month terms. 

The argument that all schools cannot afford 
nine month terms loses weight when review dis- 
closes the poorer counties having none or few 
schools of less than the desired length and 
those better able to afford a longer term are 
remiss in doing so. 


The counties that maintained a school term 
of at least nine months in every school through- 
out the depression deserve special recognition. 
The counties are: Ashland, Brown, Door, 
Florence, Forest, Iron, Milwaukee, Oneida, and 
Vilas. Surely if these counties, several of them 


as poor in tangible assets as we have in Wis- 
consin, could, in the worst depression in his- 
tory, afford nine months of school for every 
youngster, the other counties have little excuse 
for not having a nine month term in every 
school at the present, or, indeed, at any future 
time. 


Some Progress Being Made 


Progress toward a longez school term can be, 
and has been made. Since 1931-32 Fond du 
Lac county has reduced the number of schools 
not maintaining nine month school terms from 
8 to 2. Manitowoc county has reduced the 
schools with 8 month terms from 9 to 3. Many 
other counties have likewise reduced the num- 
ber of 8 month terms but a few counties have 
more 8 month schools now than five years ago. 
For the state as a whole, the number of schools 
operating an eight or an eight and one-half 
month term decreased by 200 from 1931-32 to 
1935-36. This year (1936-37) witnessed an- 
other decrease of some 65 schools with terms 
of less than 9 months. The present method of 
increasing the length of the school term is a 
slow, laborious process. Legislative action can 
accomplish as much immediately as can be done 
in fifty years by our present method of educa- 
tional encouragement. 


The strange angle in the situation is that the 
big majority of people in our state are in favor 
of a nine month, or longer school term, as in- 
dicated by the length of term voted the chil- 
dren in their own school districts. This is true 
even when cities, villages, and state graded 
schools are excluded and only the people in the 
one-room rural districts are kept in the picture. 
As shown by the vote in their own districts, in 
only nine of our seventy-one counties are the 
majority of rural people in favor of an eight 
month term—and even in three of these coun- 
ties sentiment is almost evenly divided. In the 
other 62 counties the people at the annual meet- 
ings have approved a nine month term in the 
majority of their rural schools. Certainly the 
will of the big majority of voters in Wisconsin 
should be the law of our commonwealth, espe- 
cially in education, a state function. 


In many respects the rural child cannot, un- 
der present conditions, have the educational 
advantages of the city child. The buildings, 
equipment, etc. have not been available. Poorer 
pay and more difficult tasks in rural schools 
have given the rural child a teacher with lower 
qualifications. Surely in length of school term, 
inequalities should not be permitted to further 
militate against the rural child. 
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THE GROWTH OF HIGH SCH 


WILL G. BALLENTINE 


Menomonie 


7 inequality of educational opportunity be- 
tween the children of the rural and the 
children of urban communities has been for 
years a matter of growing concern. A large 
part of the children of the state live in terri- 
tory which is a part of no high school district 
and no direct provision has been made for their 
high school education. It is neither desirable 
nor practicable to establish large numbers of 
small rural high schools. Neither is it neces- 
sary. With the development of good roads, the 
transportation of rural children is now possible 
in all parts of the state. However, with the 
rural areas entirely independent of the high 
school districts there has been no legal basis for 
the establishment of such transportation. 

The early high schools were established in 
cities and villages with district boundaries in 
most cases coincident with the city or village 
limits. Provision was made for non-resident 
pupils on tuition bases. In the early nineteen- 
hundreds a tuition law was passed shifting this 
tuition cost from the individual pupil to the 
township or village of which he was a resident. 
The problem of getting to the high school was 
left to the individual pupil. In the early years 
most non-resident pupils boarded in the town 
while attending the local high school. With 
the development of good roads and the advent 
of the universal car these children tended more 
and more to live at home and drive to and from 
high school each day. The number of tuition 
pupils increased with every increase in road 
and transportation facilities. The long lines of 
cars parked adjacent to most Wisconsin high 
schools bears mute and battered testimony that 
in reality if not in theory the original local 
institution has become a sort of consolidated 
school without the benefit of legislative sanction. 

In the newer sections of Northern Wisconsin 
some high schools were organized on the Union 
ot Township plan with large areas of rural ter- 
ritory within the district and with provisions 
for school transportation. However, for the 
state as a whole most rural area lies outside 
high school districts. And, in spite of a very 
evident growth of interest in high school edu- 
cation for his children there is little evidence 
that the rural resident has any desire to extend 
the high school district boundaries to include 
his acres. Although this highly individualized 
system of school transportation has greatly in- 


QOL TRANSPORTATION 


creased high school attendance still large num- 
bers of rural children receive no high school 
education. Careful studies cunducted by Dr. 
Fowlkes of the University indicate that in most 
counties not more than fifty per cent of the 
rural school graduates go on to high school. 


During the past few years there has grown 
up in parts of the state, especially in the north- 
western counties a development in school 
transportation which is bringing school oppor- 
tunities to rural boys and girls. In the begin- 
ning, despite the fact that they were acting 
without legal authority, a few schools pioneered 
the idea. The local high school administration 
working with adjacent rural communities or- 
ganized a school bus route. The high school 

urchased the bus equipment and operated the 

lies charging each child a fee to cover the 
cost of transportation. Like many inventions 
this development was often mothered by neces- 
sity. Changing conditions, not the least of 
which was good roads, was bringing economic 
problems to the villages and small cities of 
rural Wisconsin. Farm prosperity was at low 
ebb, the village merchant was losing trade to 
the larger cities and towns, property values 
were declining, and local school population de- 
creasing. Many small communities were faced 
with the fact that high schools which had been 
built upon sound prospects were rapidly becom- 
ing a burden they could not support. Much 
discussed state aid for high schools failed to 
materialize and the village high schools re- 
sorted to the distinctly American device of help- 
ing themselves. Doubtless mistakes were made 
in the development of this free-lance transpor- 
tation and there has been no little criticism of 
the activities of some schools. But it got re- 
sults and boys and girls found an opportunity 
for education which would otherwise have been 
denied them. 

The development grew and spread —_, 
The schools operating the first buses found 
them successful and established new routes and 
added more equipment. The tuition brought in 
increased revenue, the depression cut in salaries 
reduced school costs to the point where the sev- 
enty-two dollar tuition minimum provided a 
margin of profit. The non-resident pupil had 
become an asset,—he was worth going after. 
With surprise some depression stricken villages 
found their high school in the black when all 
other business was operating at a loss. 


The local merchant became conscious that the 
growing enrollment in the high school was 
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widening his trade territory and backed the 
movement with vigor. The expanding bus 
routes invaded the trade territory of neighbor- 
ing towns and the inevitable competition was 
on. Schools that had looked on the experiment 
with casual interest now bought buses and sold 
the surrounding country on their a 
tion service. Underbidding in the price of serv- 
ice and duplication of routes follow promptly. 
Today in some sections of this state the rural 
child is the objective of a determined and none 
too ethical struggle between two or more com- 
peting village high schools. The commercial in- 
terests in the towns have become so conscious 
of the economic importance of this struggle 
that a principal with sales ability is more desir- 
abie than one with talent for education. It is 
commonly reported (I cannot verify it) that 
some principals are virtually working on a 
commission basis. 

Even a superficial contact with conditions in 
northwestern Wisconsin will disclose that the 
people responsible for the schools have out of 
their experience developed some pretty definite 
and uniform attitudes regarding high school 
transportation. They know that transportation is 
practicable, that there is a demand in the rural 
areas for it, and that it is rendering a real social 
and educational service. They believe that it 
should be given the sanction of the law and 
placed on a stabilized basis with the vicious 
competitive aspects eliminated. 

Under the direction of Superintendent John 
Callahan a conference of high school boards 
and principals from twelve counties in north- 
western Wisconsin met in Menomonie last 
August to discuss the problem. The attitudes 
stated above were clearly expressed at this 
meeting. The State Superintendent was tre- 
quested to appoint a committee of five to study 
the problem and prepare proposed legislation 
for its solution. The committee members ap- 
pointed were Principal E. L. Brown of Fred- 
erick, Superintendent W. E. Gordon of New 
Richmond, Mr. D. A. Whelan of Mondovi, 
Mr. F. J. Putzier of Ellsworth and Superin- 
tendent Will. G. Ballentine of Menomonie. 
The committee has had the assistance of the 
State Department, Professors Fowlkes and 
Witte of the University, and of many school 
men in schools engaged in pupil transportation. 

The committee is in agreement on the fol- 
lowing principles: That transportation is de- 
sirable and that high schools should be legal- 
ized to provide transportation beyond their dis- 
trict boundaries. That the state superintendent 
should be given control over transportation in 
order to prevent unethical competitive prac- 
tices. That the cost of transportation like tui- 


tion should be paid by the home municipality 
of the child and that the municipality should 
be reimbursed for a part of the cost by a state 
grant. The committee also agrees that the 
transportation problem and the tuition question 
are so allied that it is impossible to deal with 
the transportation problem without also mod- 
ifying the present high school tuition law. It 
is the opinion of the committee that the high 
schools should collect in tuition the total actual 
per capita cost of high school education not 
more nor less. Also, that the present tuition 
law be amended to include all school costs ex- 
cept capital outlay and debt service and that the 
seventy-two dollar minimum charge be elim- 
inated. 

The committee has prepared proposed legis- 
lation covering the above principles. 





After Two Years of Experience 


(From a Former Student To Her Principal) 
Dear’ J.°G., 
You taught us lots in ten short months 
About this teaching game; 
There was a lot, by chance, we failed 
To learn—just the same. 


I didn’t know that Johnny’s Ma 
Would seriously object 

If Johnny, in a snowball fight 
With snow was all bedecked. 


I didn’t know that Sister Ann 
Shouldn’t play with Sue; 

“You know that they don’t go to the 
Same church as we do.” 


I didn’t know that some one 
Was swiping Mary’s lunch; 
The culprit can’t be found, but 

Mary has a hunch. 


I didn’t know that Margy 
Shouldn't carry wood; 

When she wears her other coat, 
Then perhaps she could. 


I didn’t know we'd have to work 
From six A. M. ’til night; 

Thirty minutes for supper— 
Then work by candle light. 


I thought that I could have one night 
That I could call my own, 

Without gossipers having me 
Making plans for a home. 


Oh, J. C., it’s not as bad 
As I have pictured here; 

I love my twenty children, 
Each one is a dear. 


There was one thing you couldn't give, 
No matter if you would; 
You would have given experience, too, 
If you but only could. 
Sincerely, 
A graduate of the class of '34 
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Cuts Courtesy Wisconsin Alumnus 


ano its LEGISLATIVE REQUESTS 


T IS most encouraging to witness the increas- 

ing evidence of a tendency on the part of all 
who are interested in public education to think 
in terms of one complete public educational 
program. It seems so logical that there should 
be no lines of demarcation in what may be 
thought of as the highway of public education 
and that all of us should have genuine concern 
about every type of education which is tax sup- 
ported. And so it is gratifying to have the as- 
surance that the members of the Wisconsin 
Education Association are eager to be informed 
about the state university and its needs. 

Anyone who meets with groups of citizens in 
various parts of the state observes, not only a 
genuine interest in the University and its affairs, 
but an obvious eagerness in most instances, to 
hear good things about the University. And be- 
cause this issue of the JOURNAL comes at a time 
when the needs of the University for the cur- 
rent biennium are being presented by the Re- 
gents and acting president Sellery I shall con- 
cern myself with points of view and with in- 
formation which may be helpful at the moment 
in developing a more intelligent understanding 
of the University and its case. 

Three fallacies seem to be responsible for 
such skepticism as one encounters about Uni- 
versity finances. 

The first fallacy has to do with the sources 


from which funds are secured for the support 
of the University. And it is surprising to find 
how general is the lack of realization that Wis- 
consin levies no state property tax. But with 
recurrent regularity one meets the suggestion 
that the farmer with a mortgage on his farm, 
the small home owner with an encumbrance on 
his home is burdened by the need to support 
the state university. The fact is, of course, that 
such a taxpayer pays nothing toward the sup- 
port of the University. 

It would be helpful if the fact were more 
generally realized that of the total state tax, 
well over 50% comes from the gasoline and 
motor vehicle tax and that by statute monies 
raised from these sources are allocated to the 
highway commission. All state activities are 
supported by funds secured from taxation of 
utilities, insurance companies, inheritances, in- 
comes, and miscellaneous sources. And it is 
only from such funds that money is appropri- 
ated for University support. 

The second fallacy is the impression that the 
University spends approximately $7,000,000 of 
tax raised money annually. The fact that is not 
understood is that about 46 or 47% of the 
$7,000,000 spent comes from direct receipts 
and not from any tax. In the $7,000,000 are 
located all student fees, receipts of all athletic 
contests and the many other receipts which 
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come to the University directly from various 
sources, such as the sale of dairy products and 
farm produce, the care of private and special 
patients in the Wisconsin General and Ortho- 
pedic hospitals, charges for room and board in 
the University Dormitories and gifts from sun- 
dry sources. It is of some significance to inform 
the friends of the University then that of every 
dollar spent by the institution only 53 cents 
comes from state taxes. 

The third fallacy which leads to unfair and 
frequently unfavorable reaction is in the belief 
that the members of the classified service and 
of the instructional staff receive lavish salaries. 
The revealing facts are that the number of Uni- 
versity employees in the classified (civil) serv- 
ice is 1,380. On the instructional staff there 
are 1,340, many of them of course part time 
assistants. A total of 2,720. If the legislature 
accepts the recommendation of the Board of 
Regents and restores all waivers (which have 
been heavy) so that all salaries go back to the 
original level before reductions were made, 
even then only 119 of the 2,720 will receive 
$5,000 or over, of these only 46 will be on sal- 
aries exceeding $6,000 and but 23 on salaries 
in excess of $7,000. With all waivers restored 
74% of the 2,720 employees will receive less 
than $2,000 annually, 84% less than $3,000 
and only 4.4% will be on salaries of $5,000 
or over. 

Considering only the 1,340 on the instruc- 
tional staff, 114 will receive salaries of $5,000 
or more (when waivers are restored), of these 
22 will receive $7,000 or over, 22, $6,000 to 
$7,000, and 70 will be on salaries of between 
$5,000 and $6,000. Of the 1,340 members of 
the instructional staff 929 
(69.3%) will, when waivers 
are restored, be paid less than 
$3,000 annually, and 699 
(52.2%) will be on salaries 
of less than $2,000. 

When one compares these 
salaries with those paid for 
equivalent service in other 
state universities or with 
those paid to many of our 
city school administrators one 


New Buildings Are Needed 






















must agree that our scale is very 
modest indeed. 

Another matter not generally un- 
derstood is that besides its educa- 
tional work, and the scientific re- 
search that it carries on for the 
benefit of the farms, industries, and 
homes of Wisconsin, the University 
also carries on a large number of 
public services primarily for the 
welfare of Wisconsin citizens. 
Funds for the support of some of 
these services come directly from the Univer- 
sity’s budget, while funds for others are either 
directly earned or appropriated by the state, 
but University staff members and University 
facilities are used to conduct them. 

Among these public services are the follow- 
ing: the State Hygienic laboratory; the Wiscon- 
sin General hospital; the Wisconsin Ortho- 
pedic hospital; the Psychiatric Institute; the 
Electrical Standards laboratory; the Extension 
Division with its many services; the manufac- 
ture and distribution of legume cultures, Swiss 
cheese cultures, tuberculin, and vaccines and 
test fluids used by veterinarians in the diagnos- 
ing and gee of various animal diseases; 
4-H club work; State Seed laboratory; State 
Limestone Testing laboratory; and the State 
Soils laboratory. The University is also the 
headquarters for the Wisconsin Geological and 
Natural History Survey, on which staff mem- 
bers work, and which is now helping to solve 
state conservation problems. 

Before passing to the regents’ request for the 
biennium it will be of interest to consider a 
few enrollment figures of the past and to an- 
ticipate the future. The highest first semester 
enrollment prior to that of 1936 was in the 
fall of 1929 when 9,468 students were regis- 
tered. Of that total 70% were residents of Wis- 
consin, 30% were from other states and na- 
tions. The enrollment in September of 1936 
was 10,071 an increase of more than 600 stu- 
dents over the enrollment at the same time of 
the year in 1929. But this fall 84.6% of the 
student enrollment was of Wisconsin residents 
and only 15.4% were non-residents. The im- 
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rtant fact is that the non-resident enrollment 
was less by 1,272 last fall but the gain in 
resident students was 1,997! 

And the support by state appropriation for 
the two contrasting years may surprise you. In 
1929 when the enrollment figure was 9,468 
the state appropriation (omitting new con- 
struction and land) was $4,129,224 while in 
1936 with the fall enrollment at 10,071 the 
appropriation from the state (omitting new 
construction and land) was but $3,105,100. 
That is to say with an increased student body 
of over 600 we are operating with over a mil- 
lion dollar decrease in state appropriations. 

As at any level of the public school system 
it is necessary to plan for the future largely 
upon the basis of probable increases in enroll- 
ment, so it is necessary to consider the 
possibilities of increased University en- 
rollment. During the two year period 
1934-36 the fall enrollment at Madi- 
son shows an increase of 2,140 men 
and women. It is no rash guess to 
place the enrollment in the fall of 
1937 at 11,000 and to predict a figure 
close to 12,000 in the fall of 1938. 

Now let me turn your attention to 
a few most important facts in the leg- 
islative requests for the biennium. I 
shall call attention first to what is 
known as the operating fund, the 
largest and most important item in the 
budget. It includes salaries, heat, light, 
supplies, the major items necessary to 
operate the institution. During the 
current year, with a student body of 
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Enrollments highest in history - - 


some over 10,000 we are operating upon ap- 
proximately $2,914,000. For 1937-38 the re- 
quest is for $3,586,500 or an increase of 
$672,500. What is the increase for? First, the 
regents are hoping to restore salary waivers 
and for this purpose approximately $405,000 is 
necessary. Second, with a present staff inade- 
quate to meet the current student load and with 
prospects of further increase of 800-900 in the 
student body, additions to the staff are man- 
datory and about $200,000 is necessary for 
this purpose. Third, to meet a cumulative short- 
age in operating supplies and to meet the in- 
creased demand for supplies which results from 
a greatly increased student enrollment, an 
amount of about $68,000 is included for this 
item. 





- - but direct receipts are lower 


Another comparison. The previous 
high state — was in 1930- 
31, when we had a student enrollment 
the first semester of 9,401. The ap- 
propriation that year was $4,129,220. 
For 1937-38 when we will have 1,500 
students more than in 1930-31 the 
request is for $4,148,000 which is 
$83,000 less. But that does not tell the 
whole story. Direct receipts from stu- 
dent fees, athletic contests and all 
other sources in 1929-30 totaled 
$1,125,000. With an enrollment in 
1937 greater by 1,500 the estimated 
direct receipts is $1,064,000—a de- 
crease in this item of $61,000. Natur- 
ally the question is raised, why a de- 
crease in direct receipts accompanying 
an increase of 1,500 students? The 
answer is largely in the tremendous 
decrease in non-resident men and 
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women. Every such student means, because of 
our high non-resident fee, a loss of approxi- 
mately $234. Remembering that in 1930 there 
were over 2,800 non-residents on the campus 
and that in 1937 there will probably be not 
over 1,500 non-residents, we face a consequent 
decline of upwards of $250,000 in income 
from this source. 

These two items, request from the state for 
$83,000 less and income from direct receipts 
of about $60,000 less, will mean a total oper- 
ating budget of $140,000 less for a student 
body of 11,000 in 1937, than we had for a 
student body of not quite 9,500 in 1930. 


I have heard numerous visitors to the Uni- 
versity make comparisons of the Wisconsin 
campus with those upon which other universi- 
ties are located. One comment is to the effect 
that the Lord has been very good to Wiscon- 
sin, that for location and beauty we are prac- 
tically in a class by ourselves. But when build- 
ing comparisons are made the same commen- 
tators point to the fact that we rate in reverse 
order. 


Following the war, in the period from 1918 
to 1925-26, while enrollments in our institu- 
tions were mounting amazingly, the University 
of Minnesota spent $6,200,000 on buildings, 
Michigan $6,000,000 for that purpose, Illinois, 
$4,500,000, Iowa $4,500,000, Ohio $3,500,000 


and Wisconsin only $800,000. During the past 
ten years all of these institutions have met cur- 
rent building needs to a fairly reasonable 
degree. 

Wisconsin needs buildings; it needs a build- 
ing program badly. The building needs of the 
university have been listed and the regents have 
expressed their judgment as being that such 
needs can be met by an appropriation for new 
buildings of approximately $7,000,000. There 
is no thought that this complete need can be 
satisfied during the coming biennium. The hope 
is that the legislature will indicate what it feels 
the state can afford to do and the university 
will then adjust its program to meet the pos- 
sibility suggested. 

There is a prevailing feeling on the Univer- 
sity campus that the Board of Regents has 
studied university problems with unusual care, 
and that the legislative requests are based upon 
an intelligent understanding and analysis of 
university needs. There is likewise a general 
feeling of confidence in the desire of the gov- 
ernor and the legislature to work with the re- 
gents in the best interests of the University. 
And there is, too, an existing conviction that if 
the public is sufficiently informed of the con- 
dition and needs of the university there will be 
state-wide support of the requests made by the 
regents and of the appropriations which the 
legislature will make available. 





AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


Days 
(Of Our School System) Charles oHoimes. <2 eee 326 $ 2.62 
The old rate bill herewith reproduced from Elston Holmes ------------------ ok 2 
New York State Education is the property of see Wheat ------------------- 30 2. 
rags? AVIO™ TOYO Sonn ecueccasanenced 586 4.70 
Dr. Harry DeW. DeGroat, principal of the Morris Van Riper _-----__-----__- 83 ‘67 
State Normal School at Cortland. Semmens sctisnies 185 3.18 
To the Collector of School district No. 14th in rer Cortright ---------------- 275 es 
the Town of Tioga in the County of Tioga, ath A RMS: i ca 
State of N. Y. Gevige TIOMON: non sn cece cee 346 5.95 
You are hereby commanded to collect from Norman om isc nani 207 1.66 
each of the persons in the annexed rate bill Chauncey Hill ~----------------- 23 19 
named the several sums mentioned in the last nee en or nree mane re ee 
column thereof with five per cent for your fees John Heacock ___------------_-- 235 1.88 
excepting such sums as may have been collected Aner Goodrich ~---------------- 60 48 
by the teacher or paid to the trustees; and pone 7 2 ences a te 7 se 
within thirty days after receiving this warrant ae het gale 505 4.04 
to pay the amount so collected by you into the Almarin Warin ---.------------- 05 .08 
hands of the trustees of said district, or one of Jefferson Preston ----_----------- 80 64 
them; and in case any one person therein Ephraim Goodrich ~-------------- 52 A2 
named shall neglect or refuse to pay the amount whole no. of ORES. 4879 $44.16 
set opposite his name as aforesaid, you are to yy J. Hopkins, school bill, taught five 
levy the same by distress and sale of the goods months at $16 per month, amount 
and chattles of such person. CRE ccuiitinpactunininnincnnmens $80 
Given under our hands this eighteenth day two thirds of public money_------- $58 
Par remainder to be collected_________- $42 
of April in the year of our Lord one ya gg naam cab $ 2.10 
thousand eight hundred and forty nine. Whole amount to be collected____- $44.10 
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A ONE MAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENT 


H. €. ROSE 
West Allis 


Note: The following article was written at 
the time when the author was engaged in in- 
dustrial arts work at Augusta, and describes in 
detail the organization of industrial arts work 
at that school. 





T AUGUSTA the courses in Industrial Ed- 

ucation are designed to give the child an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the in- 
dustrial side of life which affects us all. Boys 
are naturally interested in the work done in the 
Industrial Arts Dept’t. It is through these live 
interests that we are able to teach effectively not 
only arts and crafts, but principles of good de- 
sign, a scientific attitude toward technical prob- 
lems, and an understanding of the skilled 
trades. 

In the junior high school the boy learns to 
work with wood, electricity and metals and 
studies mechanical drawing. He takes one se- 
mester of each, getting the foundation for more 
intensive work he selects for himself in the 
senior high school. That work, in turn, gives 
him a chance to choose what he will do after 
graduation. Not many ey select furniture 
designing or cabinet making for a life job, of 
course. Neither do any large percentage become 
draftsmen, architects or mechanics. But a study 
of freshmen in engineering classes at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota shows that many of the 
boys who take courses in civil, electric or me- 
chanical engineering are boys who hang around 
school shops after class just as long as the in- 
structor would permit. In many of the archi- 
tects’ or contractors’ offices of the cities we find 
young men who say that their first training, 
perhaps their only training, was obtained in the 
school shop. 

Mr. Alvan Macauley, President of Packard Motors, 
has said, ‘Every boy who shows a love of working 
with his hands should have a workshop. I say that 
because I know fromm experience what important 
things a man can learn while working with tools. 
The process of conceiving and executing one’s own 
designs with one’s own hands cultivates invaluable 
habits of carefulness, precision and self-reliance. 

“I believe, however, that the most valuable habit 
a workshop can teach is the habit of doing things 
according to plan. If a youth can learn the impor- 
tance of planning from having a workshop, a small 
expense in tools, and space will certainly pay him 
heavy dividends. For I have found that this habit of 
making a plan before starting to build is just as 
necessary to the conduct of a business as it is to the 
construction of a desk or table in my home.” 


In an Industrial Arts round table meeting 
last year the author heard Mr. Lamb, Sup’t of 
Schools of Flint, Mich., say that that the large 
motor industries of Flint use many boys directly 
from Industrial Arts Dep’ts. of the schools. Mr. 
Lamb said that industry could use these young 
men because they were well grounded in the 
sound principles of science and had a few me- 
chanical skills from which to build. Industry 
can train the men for a specific job, in a rela- 
tively short time, but they want men who have 
a broad mechanical background such as the 
schools alone can give. 

The Augusta High school offers Industrial 
Education from the seventh through the elev- 
enth grade for boys, and in addition offers one 
year of work for girls in the senior high. All 
classes are run on a 50 minute schedule along 
with the other school subjects. 

In the junior high school where almost 100 
per cent of the boys take shop or drawing 
courses, we have organized six one semester 
courses in order to offer a good range of basic 
industrial: “knowing and doing units.” These 
courses are general in nature and include a 
scattering of material in each of the four fields 
represented. However, it is the opinion of the 
author that at least in the lower grades, the 
work should not be spread over too large and 
varied a list of experiences—it being part of 
our work to develop an understanding and ap- 
preciation of good workmanship and design 
and the ability to plan and carry through a 
project to its completion. This does not mean 
that the students are all on the same process at 
one time and that they have no choice of activ- 
ity. On the contrary, the projects are often 
changed and kept up to date with an eye to 
changing student interests and experiences. 
However, in the last analysis, the projects are 
approved by the teacher to meet the general 
objectives of Industrial Arts and great varia- 
tions are the exception rather than the rule. 

In the senior high school the objectives of 
the work change somewhat and the standards 
of workmanship go higher and cover a wider 
range of activity. The work in these last years 
of high school is, of course, advanced enough 
so that the boy of good general intelligence 
feels that he is getting something worth while. 
Under no condition is the department at 
Augusta allowed to become the dumping 
ground for more than the average percentage 
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of slow students. We use texts of instruction 
sheets with outside assignments in all of these 
courses and there is an occasional student 
failure. 

The industrial arts are very adaptable to all 
mental levels, which makes it possible to serve 
all of the students yet have each working up to 
his ability. 

The following chart shows the organization and 
range of work taught. 


1st SEMESTER 2nd SEMESTER 


7th Grade 7th Grade 
Elementary Wood Work Elementary Drawing 
8th Grade 8th Grade 
Practical Electricity General Metal 
9th Grade 9th Grade 
General Drawing General Woodwork 
10th Grade 10th Grade 


Advanced General Draw- General Metal 
ing, Printing and 


Duplicating 


11th Grade 11th Grade 
General Shops—Wood, Continued from First 
Drawing, Metal, Elec- Semester 


tricity, Concrete, Up- 
holstery, Boat Building 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR GIRLS 


Short Unit Shops— Continued from First Se- 
Wood, Upholstery, mester with the addition 
Wood Finishing, of General Drawing 
Electricity 


Printing and Duplicating 

The chart shows a unit of work called Printing 
and Duplicating in the first half of the tenth year. 
This is a new unit and has been taught only once 
here. The schoo] owned a mimeograph, a “Ditto” or 
roll hectograph machine, and a rubber type press 
suitable for hand bills and the like. This equipment 
was moved to the school shop and instruction given 
during the semester in the preparation of master 
copies, stencil cutting, type setting, blue printing, and 
book binding with the usual or about twenty-five per 
cent of the time spent in related information. Results 
of this experiment with its added field of study and 
sampling of more of the world’s work, together with 
its extreme practicalness in the school will no doubt 
lead to its continuation as part of the regular in- 
struction. It would appear as though almost any 
school could offer such work without any outlay of 
money, and perhaps with an actual saving on the 
school printing bill. It is a help to the teachers who 
write and duplicate assignment sheets and the like 
and these duplicating jobs help in giving a practical 
atmosphere to the work in the shop. (These jobs 
should come into the department in time so that they 
can be handled as instructional practice work follow- 
ing the demonstration and in the regular order of 
school business. ) 


General Metal 

Our metal working courses are very general in 
nature. The work is practical, yet the projects are 
designed to include many processes, many metals, 
and many constructions, designs, etc. Like the other 
subjects, metal working gives experience and skill in 
a field of practical work and contributes to the gen- 
eral objectives of all Industrial Arts work such as 


appreciation of good workmanship and design, habit 
of orderly method of procedure, knowledge of how 
to care for and use properly the things we buy, etc. 
It also, as do the other subjects, gives a practical 
approach to the related information that we believe 
should be taught in close relationship with the 
manual processes. It is well known that metal work- 
ing as well as the other industrial subjects can serve 
as a center around which a wealth of related tech- 
nical and general information can be built. 


General Shops 

Instead of placing the diversified type of general 
shop in the lower grades, we offer it in the last 
year of the work that we can offer. Much of the 
literature written on the general shop seems to indi- 
cate that it should be offered in one of the first 
courses for little boys in the junior high school, and 
usually taught almost entirely by means of job sheets. 
The author has not seen such a shop that in his esti- 
mation was operating successfully or efficiently, judg- 
ing by the objectives, and he has come to believe that 
the general shops course where we expect a boy to 
use a variety of tools, operations, and work in a 
number of fields with a minimum of class instruction 
should come after he has passed through a series of 
individual shops. (The term individual shop as used 
here refers to the individual fields of work, even 
though the content may be as general in nature with- 
in the field as can be taught efficiently.) It is in this 
advanced general shop that we are able to cover the 
Industrial Arts from canoe building to electricity; 
from upholstery to concrete casting; Be drawing to 
ornamental iron. The boys are able to branch out in 
their activities faster and much further having had 
well organized courses in the fundamentals in the 
lower grades. 


Industrial Arts for Girls 

Industrial Arts for girls probably needs no special 
introduction here. The October, 1935 issue of the 
I.A.V.E, magazine, and also the March, 1935 issue of 
the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION have articles 
which describe this work for girls at Augusta. Many 
of these courses are being taught in other places. 


Reference Work 

A student library and reading table is used in the 
department and each class is assigned reference work 
from the books, periodicals, and pamphlets. This sys- 
tem seems to be more satisfactory than that of using 
the school library because the books are all together 
and the shop teacher as well as classes can use them 
more easily. It also helps the teacher to form an idea 
of the study habits of his students. There can be no 
doubt but that the new Industrial Arts courses with 
their aim of “diversity and enrichment” will have, by 
directed reading, more values that can be gained in 
the many good books and magazines in the field. 


The Pass System 

Since this is a one man shop and almost all of the 
activity is carried on in one room, there would ordi- 
narily be no chance for a student to use the shop 
except during his class hour. We have found, how- 
ever, that by controlling the number of students and 
the kind of work that the various departments have 
at one time, the whole shop can be in use all of the 
time. This can best be illustrated by an example: 
John comes to the teacher and says “Mr. Rose, | 
would like to print some bills for the school carnival. 
I can work either the second or the fourth hour to- 
morrow.” Without the pass and definite arrangement, 
John would not be allowed to leave the study assem- 
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bly to come to the department. On certain days and 
during some hours, we have as many as thirty extra 
boys in the shop. A recent check indicates that about 
7,000 of these passes are used each year. These boys 
receive a minimum of attention from the instructor 
as he is engaged in teaching another class, yet they 
are under supervision and can receive information or 
help when it is needed. 


Demonstration Projects 

During each semester the author has made it a 
habit to build some project which required more skill 
and knowledge than anything the students attempt. 
This serves a two-fold purpose. 1st—The various con- 
structions, materials, and designs can be used as illus- 
trative material. 2nd—The students have more confi- 
dence in a teacher who shows genuine interest in the 
subject he teaches, (especially if he is also an ath- 
letic coach or a band director.) It also should give 
the student a chance to see fast, accurate work which 
is too often neglected by the shop teacher, and it may 
help the teacher to keep a learner's point of view. 


Architectural Plan and Equipment 

The Industrial Arts room measures 32’ by 61’; it 
has natural light from three sides and over thirty 
light sockets, many of which can be turned on or off 
independently of the rest. This results in good light 
where it is needed at low cost. All radiators are hung 
from the ceiling, and the windows are five feet above 
the floor so that it is possible to use the wall space 
all of the way around the room. The finishing room 
is equipped with a sink and drain, hot and cold 
water, and ample cabinet space. This room can be 
kept free from dust. 

The drawing section has the desks facing the south 
windows which have frosted glass—a desirable feature 
because it does away with cross-light which is so try- 
ing on the eyes when using drawing instruments. 
The equipment consists of 16 student tables, and two 
large tables which are also used for drawing. All 
drawing tools except T squares and drawing boards 
are kept in individual student drawers in the cabinet 
at the center of the drawing section. These drawers 
and the sets are taken to the drawing tables during 
the class and each student is responsible for his set. 
An occasional check on the condition of the cabinet 
prevents the loss or misuse of the instruments. 

The central part of the shop is equipped with 18 
standard wood working benches, an electric glue pot, 
and a supply cabinet. All tools are kept on the tool 
rack which is easily checked by the foreman. There 
is no need for a tool room as the tools are organized 
so that any missing tool is quickly identified by its 
vacant space on the panel. No tools have been lost. 
A large space 10 ft. wide at the side of the benches 
is a desirable feature as it can be used for working 
area when special projects of large size are under 
construction. This space has been successfully used 
for canoe building and many special jobs which are 
of educational value to all the students who come 
into the shop. The personnel organization chart is 
located on the side of this department, and gives a 
mechanical means of rotating the shop foreman and 
personnel and shows the responsibilities assigned to 
each student. 

The metal working section has a concrete floor. 
This department is equipped with an anvil, mechan- 
ics vise, portable soldering torch, grinder, and the 
regular bench and sheet metal working tools. The 
drill press is used by both the wood and metal 
groups. It is a standard machine that can be used for 
mortising. shaping, or sanding. The students do part 
of their work on the wood-working benches which 


join this section of the shop. The large bench with its 
metal storage feature is described in the August, 1935 
issue of the I.A.V.E. magazine. 

The electrical equipment and supplies are kept in 
a cabinet close to the soldering and metal working 
benches. The lead casting battery charging outfits can 
be set up when needed on the soldering table which 
has a slate top and has the proper electrical outlets. 

Although the Industrial Arts department was in 
line for severe criticism during the worst years of the 
depression, it has for the last three years been on the 
up-grade of public opinion. In 1933 the shop became 
self supporting and will remain so with the exception 
of additional equipment. This fact alone presents a 
good argument in favor of retaining the course. 


Industrial Arts or “manual training’ as it 
was once called has suffered in the past because 
teachers were not well trained for their job. 
Too great emphasis has been placed on mere 
hand work and the production of interesting 
objects with little thought about the wealth of 
valuable technical, and scientific information 
that should be taught in close relationship with 
the manual processes. Today we are giving 
more attention to this phase of the work, and at 
the same time, by improved means of instruc- 
tion, are raising the standards of good work- 
manship in the school shops. 





100%ERS IN THE N.E.A. 
Please Take A Bow! 


This is a partial list as of January 4. Schools 
sending in enrollments after this date will be in- 
cluded in the February list. 


Delavan Milwaukee 
Delavan High W. Milwaukee High 
. Racine 
Eau Claire Franklin 
Day School for Deaf Fratt 
Development Howell 
Eighth Ward Roosevelt 
Fourth Ward Stephen Bull 
Junior High Garfield 
Ninth Ward Wm. Horlick Sr. High 
Second Ward Jefferson 
Senior High Gilbert Knapp 
Seventh Ward Lincoln 
Tenth Ward North Racine 
Third Ward Washington 
Vocational Washington Jr. High 
Superior 
oe Blaine Jr. High 
rant Matt Carpenter 
Lincoln Jr. Peter Cooper 
Senior High Annex Nelson Dewey 
Weiskopf Abraham Lincoln 
, Wauwatosa 
Madison j 
Hawthorne ‘ctaie” - - 
Marquette Roosevelt 
Merrill West Milwaukee 
Franklin Pershing 
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TEACHER TENURE 


* 


J.C. CHAPEL 


Kenosha 
Chmn. W.E.A, Committee on Tenure 


EACHER tenure is civil service or social 

security for teachers. It is based upon the 
general principle that a teacher should not be 
dismissed for political, social, religious, per- 
sonal, or other unjust causes. Teacher tenure 
protects the public by insuring the employment 
of qualified, capable, and efficient public serv- 
ants in the school system. It protects the child 
by guaranteeing stability and efficiency in the 
teaching force. It protects the teacher from un- 
just dismissal from public service. Teacher 
tenure is designed to protect teachers as long 
as they render efficient service and conduct 
themselves properly. Definite means are pro- 
vided for removal of teachers who fail in effi- 
ciency or conduct. Teacher tenure is superior to 
many of the civil service systems. It requires 
more than an examination or a period of train- 
ing for appointment. It requires, in addition to 
definite training, definite demonstration of abil- 
ity to apply training to classroom situations, 
and sufficient personality to maintain position 
by providing a three year probationary period 
before the security of tenure is granted. 


Much Time and Energy Spent 


The Committee on Tenure spent much of its 
energies last year in giving publicity to their 
concept of teacher tenure as briefly stated above. 
Those of the profession who had made a study 
of tenure had recognized the fairness of and 
the need for tenure. We were interested in 
having as nearly as possible all of the members 
of the W.E.A. familiar with the fundamental 
concepts and aims of tenure. 

After an effort to familiarize the teaching 
profession of Wisconsin with the fundamental 
ideas in tenure the Committee on Tenure, in its 
report to the 1936 Representative Assembly, 
recommended that the W.E.A. sponsor a tenure 
bill for the teachers of Wisconsin in the 1937 
session of the legislature. A list of basic points 
for such a law were listed. Much discussion of 
some of these points was anticipated by the 
committee. No discussion developed and the 
report was adopted unanimously by the 
Assembly. 

The Tenure Committee and the Executive 


Committee have considered this as a demand to 
cafry out the recommendation of the report. A 
law incorporating the fundamental points rec- 
ommended has been drafted and copies of the 
proposed law have been distributed to all local 
teacher associations and school administrators. 
An interpretation of the law accompanied the 
draft. An effort will be made to have the bill 
introduced in the legislature very soon. 

Since the distribution of the copy of the pro- 
posed law many inquiries have come in. Many 
of these can be answered by reference to the re- 
port of the committee or to the copy of the in- 
terpretation of the bill. A few general state- 
ments may help to clear some of the points 
most often occurring in the inquiries received. 

The law is designed to protect all teachers, 
rural as well as city, the kindergarten teacher 
as well as the city superintendent of schools. 
The working of any tenure law is partially de- 
pendent upon the profession. The teachers 
must become familiar with the law and know 
its responsibilities as well as its privileges. 

The teachers should know that they through 
their local and state organizations would exert 
influence to prevent incompetents from secur- 
ing tenure and to remove incompetents who 
have found their way to a tenure position. It 
will be necessary to accompany the passage of 
such a law with a campaign of education to be 
sure that the law is wisely and fairly admin- 
istered. The experience of other states having 
tenure laws is that it improves with years of 
operation. There can be no question that the 
public will support teachers who are honestly 
trying to improve their professional efficiency 
and standards. The public will not support a 
group who will accept privileges but fail to 
assume responsibilities. With the passage of a 
tenure law a definite education of the profes- 
sion as to its responsibilities will be necessary 
to insure its successful operation. It must be 
made to contribute definitely to the efficient 
and thorough education of the youth of the 
state. The Committee does not feel that the 
present proposed law is a panacea for all pro- 
fessional ills. It does feel that the proposed 
law is a definite step in the direction of greater 
professional efficiency and stability. 
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EDUCATION in rae 1937 LEGISLATURE 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 1937 LEGISLATURE 


President pro tempore, Walter J. Rush 
Neillsville 

Chief Clerk, Lawrence R. Larsen 

Sergeant-at-Arms, Emil A. Hartman 


Assembly: 
Speaker, Paul Alfonsi, Pence 
Chief Clerk, Lester R. Johnson 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Gustave Rheingans 


Senate Committee on Education and 
Public Welfare: 
Chairman, Philip E. Nelson, representing 
Douglas, Bayfield, Burnett, and Washburn 
counties; Edward J. Roethe, representing 
Crawford, Grant, and Vernon; G. Erle 
Ingram, representing Chippewa and Eau 
Claire; Morvin Duel, representing Fond 
du Lac, Green Lake, and Waushara; Rev. 
Oscar S. Paulson, representing Jackson, 

La Crosse, and Trempealeau. 


Assembly Committee on Education: 

Chairman, Arthur Hitt (Buffalo and Pepin), 
J. D. Millar (Dunn), Mary O. Kryszak 
(Milwaukee), Edward H. Kiefer (Mil- 
waukee), H. S. Halvorsen (Vernon), Al- 
bert D. Shimek (Kewaunee), Harry Van 
Guilder (Ashland), William H. Gold- 
thorpe (Grant, 1st), Donald C. McDowell 
(Crawford). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Senate 

10, S. Cashman. Amends subs. (1) of sec- 
tion 40.225 relating to additional grades in 
rural schools. After enumeration of subjects 
which may be taught, there is inserted this 
sentence: “These subjects may be alternated or 
staggered over a two year period in the pro- 
gram so as to make allowance for time.” 
Amends subs. (3) of section 40.87 so as to 
include teachers under this section in the com- 
mon school equalization distribution. 


Assembly 

9, A. Bergren. Appropriates money for high 
school training spp equal to wages of 
teachers employed in such course but not to 
exceed an aggregate of $17,000 to all high 
schools. 

27, A. Detaches from the union free high 
school district of Auburndale all of the terri- 
tory of the towns of Day and Green Valley 
now embraced within the district. 


Jt. Res. No. 11, A. M. H. Hall. Provides 
for a unicameral legislature of not less than 90 
nor more than 100 members. 

30, A. Fitzsimons. No married person shall 
be employed in the public service who has a 
husband or wife regularly employed at a salary 
of more than $1500 plus $250 for each de- 
pendent child, or whose income, together with 
that of said husband or wife is $2000 plus 
$250 for each dependent child. 

36, A. M. H. Hall. Removes president of 
University from board of regents. 





COST OF LAWMAKING— 


(Continued from page 279) 

records, however, indicates that such is not the 
case. The 1935 session, with about 400 more 
bills and resolutions before it than the 1929 
session, adjourned only one week later. The 
1913 session considered 360 more bills and 
resolutions than did the 1927 session but fin- 
ished four days earlier than the latter. The 1913 
session disposed of 185 more bills than did the 
1935 session, yet it adjourned 7 weeks earlier 
than the 1935 session. The 1911 session had 
about 50 more bills than were in the last session 
and adjourned 10 weeks earlier than the session 
of 1935. A large volume of proposed legisla- 
tion undoubtedly tends to lengthen a session 
but it is by no means the determining factor. 

Seven states, including our neighbors, Ohio 
and Illinois, have larger costs of regular ses- 
sions than Wisconsin. In New York and Penn- 
sylvania the legislative expense is three times 
greater than ours, Illinois and Ohio about twice. 
A number of states have more bills introduced 
in each session. New York in 1933 had more 
than 4,400, California 3,669 and Pennsylvania 
2,850, compared to 1,411 in Wisconsin. The 
largest number ever introduced in this state was 
1,847 in 1913. Minnesota in the 1933 session 
considered 3,769, more than two and one-half 
times as many as Wisconsin, and Illinois 1,889 
or about one and a third times more. 

While the legislative sessions in Wisconsin 
last somewhat longer than those of other states, 
no state provides more thorough and careful 
consideration of legislative proposals than does 
our own. Both are due in a large part to two 
very notable features of the Wisconsin legis- 
lative procedure: First, the policy of giving a 
public hearing to every proposal and, second, 
the fact that no bill or resolution dies in a com- 
mittee but must be disposed of at least in the 
house in which introduced. 
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What’s Your Membership Record? 


The five largest associations according to member- 
ship records to date are: 


1. West High PTA— 3. Richards Street PTA 
Madison —Whitefish Bay 
2. Martin Pattison PTA 4. East High PTA— 
—Superior Madison 
5. Atwater PTA—Shorewood 


The five associations showing the greatest gain per 
cent in membership to date are: 


1. Lincoln PTA— 3. East High PTA— 
Wauwatosa Madison 

2. Allouez PTA— 4. South Ward PTA— 
Green Bay Waupun 


5. Lincoln Junior High PTA—Waukesha 


Two months to go! A record to hold and a gain 
to make! When final membership records are re- 
ported to the National by the Wisconsin Congress on 
April 1, every association should show a creditable 
increase. The Wisconsin Congress reached a peak of 
26,052 last year, and reports to date indicate a hold- 
ing of that record. No active worker should be con- 
tent, however, to merely hold the line. No gain in a 
sense registers a Joss. Let's make these last two 
months count! Let’s reach a new membership peak 
in 1937! 


* 


ON TO GREEN BAY! 
April 20-22, 1937 
Hotel Northland—Convention Headquarters 


“Conserving Human Resources—Our Greatest Na- 
tional Asset’, is the theme chosen for the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Congress, Mrs. H. P. 
Stoll, Chairman of the Program Committee, an- 
nounced after the January meeting of the Committee. 
No more timely topic could be chosen and a program 
built around this promises to be most vitally 
interesting. 

The formal opening of the convention will be 
Tuesday, April 20, at 1:30 p. m. This will permit 
the majority of representatives to register Tuesday 
morning. 

The banquet is scheduled for Wednesday evening 
and plans are under way to make this an outstanding 
feature of the convention program. 

What interests will be featured? Who are the 
headliners ? 

What practical helps will be given? What are the 
unique features of the program? When will awards 
be given ?—All these interesting and important ques- 
tions will be answered as program details are 
completed. 

Local Presidents—watch for the pink Convention 
News Sheet that will come to you. Pass on the 
detailed information to your members! 






This year marks the 40th Anniversary of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. The Program 
Committee will provide recognition for this event. 

This is election year in the Wisconsin Congress, 
which brings a very personal responsibility to every 
local group to help choose state leaders of recognized 
ability and leadership. 

Plan to send your full quota of voting delegates 
and encourage every member to attend the convention, 

Everyone in attendance must register! Registration 
fee is one dollar for all delegates—whether voting or 
visiting. 

Plan to attend! Fill your car! Come early—stay 
for the entire session. You will return to your local 
with renewed interest and vision which should guar- 
antee a better planned, a more vitally interesting and 
a more broadly serviceable program. The dividends 
should come to you and your group in terms of 
achievement. 

Mrs. R. M. Burdon, Green Bay, local convention 
chairman, reports most enthusiastic cooperation from 
her co-workers. Green Bay is ready to do more than 
its share in detailed local planning. A large state- 
wide representation will be the contribution which 
other parent teacher associations can make. 


* 


Forty Years of Service 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
1897-1917 


Founders Day ceremonies of 1937 will have added 
significance because we celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—February 17, 1897, in Washington, 
D. C. Over 400 groups in Wisconsin, including 
26,000 members, will celebrate this significant 
birthday. 


The program of service of the National Congress 
still stands upon the basic principle advanced by its 
founders and serve as a daily reminder of the vision 
which led this spirited, philanthropic pioneer group 
into new and untried fields of organized, cooperative, 
serious effort for all childhood. 

Among the many conspicuously prominent leaders 
who initiated the movement, Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney and Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst stand out 
in clear relief as the moving spirit, inspiration, finan- 
cial and intellectual powers who made the first 
Congress possible. 

History of the movement reveals many interesting 
highlights:—‘‘To cure is the voice of the past, to 
prevent the divine whisper of today”, were Mrs. 
Birney’s words as she greeted the first assembly. 
Surely vision of the changing social emphasis and a 
forecast for directed effort. 

Possibly a summary from the National Pamphlet, 
“Forty Years of Service’, summarizes most con- 
cretely the record to date: 
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THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS ‘AND TEACHERS 


“The greatest achievement of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers is its development into the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. A move- 
ment may be organized under stress of a great wave 
of emotion; strong leadership may persuade great 
numbers of people to assemble for conference, but an 
organization becomes permanent and an organization 
becomes great, only as it continues to meet a funda- 
mental need; only as it progresses with the changing 
needs of those who should constitute its membership. 

“Its membership in this case, is unique among or- 
ganizations, in that there are no restrictions of race, 
religion, profession, culture, or social caste. 

“Material achievements might be enumerated and 
the score of the Congress would be long and varied, 
containing constructive and protective legislation, im- 
proved educational facilities—school buildings, school 
equipment, school curriculum, better pay for teachers; 
kindergartens; juvenile courts; housing improvement; 
playgrounds, beautification of school grounds; stu- 
dents clothed and kept in school; medical and dental 
aid administered; musical instruments purchased. 

“We cannot estimate the influence toward im- 
provement of 25,000 communities in our nation; we 
cannot enumerate the hearts enriched by a fellowship 
of worthy service. 

“We can count the 800,000 preschool children who, 
by reason of the Summer Round-Up campaign, have 
begun their school days with fewer physical handi- 
caps, but we cannot count, or even estimate the 
number of parents, teachers, and other adults who 
have become conscious of an obligation to preserve 
and improve child health as a result of the Summer 
Round-Up campaign. 

“We could count the musical, instruments pur- 
chased by parent-teacher associations, but we can 
never estimate the changed attitude of a public awak- 
ened to the necessity of including music in the 
humblest school program. 

“We could trace the origin of thousands of kinder- 
gartens to financial support from a Mothers’ Circle 
of parent-teacher association but the subtle shift in 
the attitude of a public, increasingly willing to sup- 
port pre-primary education is something unmeasurable. 

“We could measure an ocean of milk, seas of 
cocoa and soup, mountains of bread and jam for 
school lunches, but we cannot measure the mental, 
social, and spiritual impetus given to undernourished 
children, through an awakened physical vitality. 

“We record the millions of leaflets, posters, and 
pamphlets which have been distributed through par- 
ent teacher units, but the knowledge which they have 
carried into cities, towns, and rural areas, cannot be 
recorded. 

“We may claim a growing sense of partnership 
with the school in education, and a recognition that 
equal opportunity in education for every child is not 
possible until every home and every school recog- 
nizes its joint responsibility for that child’s well- 
being, its effect on public opinion for good schools 
and good communities is undoubted. 

“The Congress has achieved a consciousness of 
home as a unit in community life. The founders set 
a goal; today 1,879,000 parents and teachers are 





striving to achieve that goal. Forty years of service 
have resulted in a growing alertness in the average 
home to the health and safety of its members; to 
their social and spiritual well-being and to the 
obligation of that home as a unit in a wholesome 
community. 


“Thus has the Congress achieved.” 
* 


News Notes 


Wisconsin now holds first place in Class 5 in 
subscriptions to the National Parent Teacher Maga- 
zine. Local presidents, program chairmen and study 
group leaders are finding the material of immeasur- 
able value and there is a steady growth in apprecia- 
tion of the variety of interests, of the authoritative 
information, and the general attractiveness and useful- 
ness of our official magazine among the membership 
at large, 


Subscriptions received during 1935—1,620; dur- 
ing 1936—2,217. This represents a gain of 597— 
What of 1937? 


Local presidents! Please appoint a legislative chair- 
man who is interested and capable. Send the name 
and address to the state office. Your state Chairman, 
Mrs. George Chatterton, Madison, has organized the 
state committee and all details for an active program 
have been worked out. Watch for the bulletins. 


The Waukesha City Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers held a comprehensive school of instruction, Mon- 
day, January 25. Conference details and schedules 
were directed by Miss Elda Merton, Elementary Su- 
pervisor, and state officers present were Mrs. H. P. 
Stoll, Madison, State Parent Education Chairman and 
Mr. Earl Gile, Milwaukee, State Treasurer. 


Mr. O. H. Plenzke, member of the State Board, 
will be the official representative of the Wisconsin 
Congress at the Department of Superintendence meet- 
ing in New Orleans in February. 


Green Bay and Marinette have reported the organi- 
zation of Mothersinger groups. Marinette’s choruses 
will make its initial appearance at the city-wide 
Founders Day program in February. 


* 


Radio—Time Schedule 


National Radio Forum—On Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Child—NBC Blue Network, 3:00— 
3:30 p. m., CST., Wednesdays. 

State Radio Program—Series on Health—Station 
WHA—Mondays, 3:30 to 3:45 p. m. 

Mental Hygiene Series—Station WTMJ Fridays, 
3:15 p. m. 
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Apparel section, second floor 


HARRY S. MANCHESTER, INC. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 








Spring 


Fashion 
Importance 
Extreme left . . . navy 


crepe with splashes of 
white, with accents in 
embroidery on pockets. 
Size 16. $19.50 


Left . . . black crepe 
with a white cloverleaf 
printed pattern spat- 
tered from top to hem. 
White collar. Size 12. 
$22.50 


Bright prints, scattered patterns, touches of white, short sleeves 
with lots of shoulder detail and skirts that sway are the details 
to look for in your new spring frock! Here are two clever ways 
to begin convention sessions. 
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HEADLINERS 


FOR THE S. W. T. A. CONVENTION 


COCKING 


RUGG - HARBO — IRWIN 


HIS next week-end teachers of southern Wis- 

consin will pack their bags and travel to 
Madison to participate in the annual convention 
of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers association. 
This meeting, always an attractive professional 
treat because of the excellence of its program, 
promises to be one of the best meetings in the 
history of the association. 

As in the past, the general sessions on Friday 
and Saturday mornings will be held at the Cap- 
itol Theatre, with sectional meetings in Central 
High school, or nearby. 

President Falk and other officers of the as- 
sociation have gone to great efforts to secure a 
program which promises to be of exceeding 
professional interest. Complete details as to 
headliners and some of the more prominent 
sectional program speakers are given below. 

Madison merchants have again generously 
co-operated to make the convention a success. 
We urge all teachers to patronize the merchants 
advertising in this section of the JOURNAL, and 
let them know that you are a teacher, attending 
the convention. 


“Human Adventure” Film Added Attraction 


One of the outstanding features of this year’s 
convention will be a showing of the eight reel 
sound film depicting the story of man’s rise 
from savagery to civilization, being presented 
by the History and Social Science section. In 
order to avoid conflicts with other section meet- 
ings the film will be shown in the Central High 
School auditorium at 4:00 P. M., Friday, Feb- 
ruary 12. Your S.W.T.A. membership card will 
admit you to this interesting film, and all 
teachers are urged to attend. 

“The Human Adventure” was produced un- 
der the scientific supervision of the famous 







* 


PHILIP H. FALK 


President 





historian, Dr. James H. Breasted, while the 
story is written and told by Charles Breasted. 

The film has grown out of the work of four- 
teen expeditions for research and exploration 
which the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago has sent into the lands where civi- 
lization first roe—Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Ana- 
tolia, Iraq and Persia. 

Highlights of the film include sequences in 
which Dr. Breasted is seen and heard describ- 
ing the work of the Institute; a flight over the 
Persian mountains; flying in a sandstorm in 
Iraq; excavations which revealed fourteen sep- 
arate and distinct cities, each one built upon the 
ruins of the other, with a Stone Age village at 
the bottom and the remains of an early Chris- 
tian temple at the top; Stone Age weapons; 
wheat from the days of Joseph; the stables of 
King Solomon; and the palace of Darius the 
Great of Persia. 

“The Human Adventure” is one of the most 
outstanding educational films ever produced, 
and teachers are urged to see it. 
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TEACHERS, 
Welcome to Madison 
and to HILL’S 


Come In and Visit Us! 
Let Us Be of Service 
to You While in Madison! 





A Lesson in Economy 


Make Hill’s Your 
Headquarters for 


COATS 
SUITS 
DRESSES 
MILLINERY 
GLOVES 
PURSES 
HOSIERY 


You Can Buy More for Less! 








Visit Our New Improved Shoe Dep't. 
See the New Spring Fashions 


in “DOLORES ANNE” 
SHOES 


Buy a Pair 
for Only 


$3.98 





The light weight Sbicca process 
soles that require no “breaking 
in” will delight you! Blue, 
black, grey or white kid. 


Sizes 4 to 10 
Widths AAA to C 











FRIDAY MORNING—FEB. 12 
8:45 A. M., Capitol Theatre 
Headliners of the Day 


Probably no more appropriate 
speech could open the convention 
than that of Dr. Walter D. Cock- 
ing, commissioner of education 
of the state of Tennessee, who 
will address the convention on 
“The Responsibility of the 
Teacher in Curriculum  Revi- 
sion.” Curriculum revision is in 
the pedagogical air, and it be- 
hooves all of us as teachers to 
know what is going on and the 
part we can and should take in 
this important educational evolution. Dr. Cocking is 
well qualified to speak on this important subject, for 
he has spent a good share of his professional life in 
front of a classroom of students. A native of Iowa, 
he graduated from Des Moines College, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and Columbia (Ph.D.). Returning to 
his native state Dr. Cocking taught for several years, 
and then became superintendent of schools in several 
Iowa cities. Later he served as Director of the Junior 
High schools of San Antonio, Texas, which position 
he left to become Director of Curriculum for the St. 
Louis public schools. In 1928 he was named Profes- 
sor of School Administration at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, which position he held four years, 
when he became Commissioner of Education for the 
state of Tennessee. 

Dr. Cocking has been actively identified with many 
national educational committees, and served as con- 
sultant for the Educational Policies Commission. His 
book “Administrative Procedures in Curriculum Mak- 
ing’ is well known among educators interested in 
changing trends in curriculums. 





Walter D. Cocking 


* 





Teachers in the social science 
fields are keenly aware of the 
prominent part played by Dr. 
Harold Rugg in developing new 
educational approaches to teach- 
ing subjects related under the 
heading of the Social Sciences. 
His prolific pen has produced 
such outstanding books as “‘Cul- 
ture and Education in America’, 
“The Child-Centered School”, 
“The Great Technology”, “Social 
Reconstruction’’, ‘Statistical Meth- 
ods Applied to Education’, “American Life and the 
School Curriculum”, and the momentous fourteen- 
volume series known as the ‘Rugg Social Science 
Series’. 

Dr. Rugg, now professor of education at Columbia, 
was formerly on the faculties of the universities of 
Chicago and Illinois. He has served as organizing 
director of the New Education Fellowship of the 
U. S.; as member of the board of directors of the 
Progressive Education association; director of the 
National Research Council; and director of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. He has 
also taken an active part in educational surveys con- 





Harold Rugg 
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Greet Spring in a 


SUIT 


by:Ekcomoor 





Rothmoor 


or Whitley 


Choose one that is 
man tailored 

one that buttons _at 
the neckline and 
swings from the 
shoulders ... ora 
two or three piece 
swagger suit with a 
flattering fur collar. 
Beige, grey or high 
shades. Sizes 12 
to 40. 





Coat Section, 


Second Floor 


HARRY S. MANCHESTER, INC. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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ducted at Grand Rapids, Mich.; St. Louis; the 
Philippines; and Puerto Rico. 

The appearance of Dr. Rugg is not of sole interest 
to teachers in the social science subjects, for his edu- 


St le Flash cational outlook is exceedingly broad. His subject, 8:4! 

y ‘America’s Curriculum Needs” will be a fitting climax 

direct from NEW YORK! to the Friday morning session. 9:01 
9:31 


Time Schedule of Events 
Friday A. M. 
8:45—Band Concert — Madison East High | 49-2 
school band, under the direction of 
Joseph Wolters 
9:10—Address of Welcome—Governor Philip J 19-4 
F. La Follette 
9:30—Address: ‘The Responsibilities of the 
Teacher in Curriculum Revision” —Dr. F 11-3 
Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of 
Education, Tennessee 
10:20—Audience Singing—Directed by Pro- 
fessor E. B. Gordon, U. of W. 
10:35—-Announcements — R. L. Liebenberg, 
Secretary, S.W.E.A. Dr. 
Feminine Apparel With Appeal 10:40—Address: “America’s Curriculum 
Needs’”—Dr. Harold Rugg, Professor | jn t, 
of Education, Teachers College, — U.o 


WO x D E N kK E ea G F S Columbia cator 


Mr. Woldenberg has 
just returned from 
New York, where he 
has secured the very 
latest styles in 
dresses, suits, coats. 


All of this advance 
spring merchandise 
will be available to 
teachers attend- 
ing the convention. 
































11:30—Dismissal — 
26-28 E. Mifflin Street “r Madison ven 
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SATURDAY MORNING—FEB. 13 vanc 

— —_ 8:45 A. M., Capitol Theatre i: 

: Nati 

Headliners of the Day veo 

a4 ag , eral 

od art : “ i wma aioe wil rey will ad 

NSS S im p S O n S Irwin, one of the most versatile Ele: 

a, writers in America. His writing ” 
ied has been expressed in various 

on The Square ways: novels, short stories and b M 

innumerable magazine and news- oo 

paper feature articles, as well as i? 


several plays and even a book of 
verse. 


present 
an outstanding Mr. Irwin’s interests reach fat 
beyond mere literary expression. 


. : He was founder of the Author's 
group of Wil we League of America and at. the 





present time is president of the 
American center of the P.E.N. Club, international 
S ° association of literary men and women. 

p rin 8 His brilliant reporting during war days won him 
the coveted French Legion of Honor and the Belgian 

Orders of King Albert and Queen Elizabeth. 
rOCKS For a number of years Mr. Irwin has been a free- 
lance writer, writing on many subjects of vital con- 
cern to American life. Of recent years he has made 
an intensive study of gangsters, and his magazine 


I designed articles on this subject are especially well-known. 


Another subject which has commanded his atten- 
| for early season tion and interest is that of propaganda. His close con- 


saaiieiieniiiandenee 











tact with the newspaper “game” has given him an 
weer. unusual vantage point from which he could study 
this important subject. Therefore, his address on 
“Tainted Truth: A Frank Exposure of Propaganda” 1 








promises to prove both interesting and _ highly 


C stratts ever 
— instructive. en 
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Time Schedule of Events 
Saturday A. M. 


8:45—Organ Music— Frederick Fuller, 
Organist, WHA, Madison 

9:00—Annual Business meeting 

9:30—Address: ‘Combating Crime’, R. T. 
Harbo, administrative assistant to J. 
Edgar Hoover, Washington, D.C. 

10:20—Vocal music by the Madison Central 
H.S. A Capella Choir; Marion Hux- 
table, Director 

10:40—Address: ‘“Tainted Truth: A Frank 
Exposure of Propaganda’, Will Irwin, 
Author, Journalist and Lecturer 

11:30——Dismissal 


* 


SOME SECTION HEADLINERS 


Dr. Dora V. Smith—Speaking before the English 
and Secondary Principals Sections 

Dr. Smith, as the person in charge of the program 
in teacher training for teachers of English at the 
U. of Minn. is well known to many Wisconsin edu- 
cators, having appeared on several state convention 
sectional programs. Her special fields of teaching are: 
children’s and adolescent literature; undergraduate 
methods course in English; an elementary English 
methods course; and special research work in ad- 
vanced methods and supervision. 

Miss Smith has been active in many national or- 
ganizations, this past year being president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Her fre- 
quent contributions in the English Journal, and sev- 
eral publications, have helped introduce herself to 
the English teachers of Wisconsin. 

* 
Eleanor M. Johnson—Speaking: before the Inter- 
mediate and Kindergarten—Primary Sections 

Miss Johnson has had a varied professional career, 
being a classroom teacher for five years, director of 
elementary schools in Oklahoma and Pennsylvania 
for twelve years, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 





Forest Products Laboratory 


Teachers attending the convention should make 
every effort to visit this interesting laboratory. Guide 
service is provided free of charge. 








THE WARD-BRODT 
MUSIC COMPANY 


208 State St. Madison, Wis. 


The Largest Complete 
Music Store in Wisconsin 


New Band Instruments 


HOLTON 
KING 
SELMER 
BUESCHER 
LUDWIG DRUMS 


We Sell on Terms 


MUSIC 
BAND—ORCHESTRA—CHORAL 
Solos and Ensembles for all Instruments 
Write for Catalogs and Samples 
WE REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Buy Your School Music Needs From Us 
And Have One Account To Take 
Care of Everything 


Our Motto is to Help the Music 
Departments in our Wisconsin Schools 


Spend Your School Money with Us and 
Keep it in Wisconsin 


WARD-BRODT MUSIC CO. 


208 State St. Madison 

















i 
Shorewood 


Printed 
Frocks . . 


Have designs on you. Colorful floral 
designs bloom on elegant expanses of 
dark grounds. Shorewoods exclusively 
at Baron's. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ON THE SQUARE NEXT 
TO THE PARKWAY THEATRE 
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Rates: 


in charge of grade school curriculum in Lakewood, 
Ohio, four years, and editorial director of My Weekly 
Readers, (published by the American Education 


Press) for the past two years. 
HOTEL She is also the author of many child readers, work- 


books in arithmetic and reading, and writer of many 


BELMONT magazine articles on educational subjects. 
* 


Dr. Carleton W. Washburne—Speaking before 


MADISON, WISCONSIN the Intermediate, Rural, and Special Education 
Sections 

There is little need to introduce Dr. Washburne 

$1.75 a day with private toilet. to Wisconsin teachers, for many of us have had the 

0 with connecting bath. pleasure of hearing him at state conventions, and even 

$2.50 with private bath. more so because of his outstanding educational work 

at Winnetka, Ill. where he has reorganized the pub- 

lic schools to allow for adaptation to individual dif- 

ferences and to provide for social development and 

FIRE PROOF adjustment of children. His active interest in school 


administration research, curriculum building and effec. 
tive teaching methods stamps him as an educator of 


FINE COFFEE SHOP stm 


An Hotel with Real Hospitality Supper 5:00 to 7:00 


M. J. ESSEX, Manager Best Food Home Cooked 


Other section speakers are members of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, members of the 
U. of W. faculty, and prominent educators through- 
€ out the state. 





Y. W. C. A. CAFETERIA 


Breakfast 7 to 8:45—-Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 


COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 
oe 2 OP sae 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE 
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Owned and Operated by Madison’s Weil-Known to $.50; dinners $.50 to $1.00—all served in an 


Restauranteurs—MOYER & QUINN atmosphere of good taste and refinement. 
215 W. Washington Avenue One-Half Block West of Hotel Loraine 
EEE SSNS Ms TTS coeemaeianin eatin 


MADISON’S NEWEST AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE 
MODERATELY-PRICED CAFE 


Teachers attending the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers convention will be pleased with the 
food values found at Madison’s newest eating 
establishment. Our luncheons range from $.25 
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Southern Wis. Teachers Convention 
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PARK. HOTEL 


ao MANAGEMENT W. R. MCNEIL, INC.. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Friday Afternoon, 2:00 P. M. 
(Unless time is otherwise indicated) 


Section Place Room Chairman 
9 RR Park Hotel (1:00) ------- ee acs maces Reuben James 
ee era Central High School ----- TP ince Paul A. Carlson 
oe First Methodist Church --. Assembly -. Rita Springhorn 
Te NE namcexiudawens Memorial Union --------- oe Esther Toepfer 
Se Central High School ----- SP 65222 Frank C. Bray 
History and Social Science._ Central High School ----- SP inna John H. Hamburg 
*Home Economics ~.------ Madison Club (1:30) ----- — ------ Helena Ingwerson 
Intermediate ............ Pubic Lileaey ........... MN sites Beulah M. Barnett 
Junior High School ------ Christ Presbyterian Church. Banquet... L. E. Luberg 
*Kindergarten—Primary ---- Park Hotel ~.----------- 9 acaceniiet Edna Eichel 
i ee Central High School ----- oe Lorane Raup 
BN BIO 2 nce wen nee Central High School ----- FD Sicdely E. O. Schneider 
"ees ..........-- University Club ~-------- — ------ Bjarne Ullsvik 
*Modern Language ------- Locaine Hotel ........... — ------ Mrs. C. C. Pfeiffer 
BE eiptbaKesacaccwes PA — ------ Marion Jordalen 
Physical Education -..---- Central High School ----. Gym ----- Myrtle Stokke 
RE wactabncddnnseunns Central High School (1:45) Aud ----- Charles A. Ladd 
BE edie ie cavdnwemewe Central High School ----- \ rer Ira C. Davis 
Secondary Principals ~.--- Christ Presbyterian Church. Aud ----- Abner L. Hansen 
Special Education --.----- Central High School (1:30) 204 ~__--- Marcia Heath 
a eee Madison Club (1:15) ----- — ------ Ethel Kaump 
ee Vocational School -------- SD oneness D. W. Hulbert 
WON: siihcnnwosranmns Vocational School ----_--- nan Ralph Keene 
*Women in Administration. Y.W.C.A. (12:15) ------ —— ------ Mrs. Ethel Mabie Fall 
*Women Deans .......... Mrs. Gifford’s Tea Room 
| a a — .----- Jane Jackson 


Note: * indicates that the section has a luncheon or dinner meeting. 





MARTIN’S RESTAURANT 
107 STATE STREET 


Make This Your Headquarters 
For Good Meals « « « « 


You Will Find the Beautiful 
He DELBERG HOFBRA 
The Best Place in Madison 
TO EAT 
German Dishes—Sea Foods—Steaks and Chops 
Lunch 50c up -ii- Dinner 65c up 





New Print Dresses — Navy and Black Tailored 
Dresses — Redingotes Ensembles — Eton Jacket 
Costumes — Fine Tailored Suits — 3 Piece Outfits 
— Fur Trimmed Suits — New Spring Coats. 
An Excellent Selection of Desireable Fabrics 
and Colors 


CINDERELLA FROCKS, 8 S. Carroll St. 





-——A SALUTE TO SPRING! ——— 








A Real Convention SPANISH 
Treat - Meals at the CAFE 


DINNERS, LIGHT LUNCHES & FOUNTAIN SERVICE 








Across from the Capitol Theatre — 212 State St. 











Reasonable Rates— 
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HOTEL LORAIN 


A Schroeder Hotel 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially solicits your patronage 
while attending the Southern Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 


We suggest advance reservations 








—Coffee Shop Service 


HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


School Fund Apportionments 


On January 9, 1937, the apportionment 
from the Public School Fund, section 40.87, 
Wisconsin Statutes, was certified to the Secre- 
tary of State, who in turn makes his certifica- 
tion to the various county treasurers. An appro- 
priation of $5,100,000 annually is available 
from this fund to be apportioned to the ele- 
mentary schools of the State; first on a flat rate 
base of $250 for each elementary teacher, 
matched by the county; and second on the 
equalization feature. 


The total claim as provided by the Statutes 
under this law for the school year ending June 
30, 1936, payable in March, 1937, was $5,219,- 
167.70, but since the total amount available was 
$5,100,000, only 97.2% could be paid to each 
school district, viflage and city. This means that 
instead of $250 for each elementary teacher as 
provided by Statute, $243.00 per elementary 
teacher is all that can be paid, and instead of a 
maximum of $350 per elementary teacher un- 
der the equalization feature, $340.20 is the 
most per teacher that can be paid. 


State aid was apportioned for 15,573 ele- 
mentary teachers—$3,784,239 on the flat rate 
base, and $1,288,792 on the equalization fea- 
ture, or a total of $5,073,031.00. The balance 
of $26,969 was reserved for supplementary ap- 
portionments and payment of tuition for chil- 
dren in children’s homes (section 40.21 (2a) ). 


On the same day, January 9, 1937, the State 
Superintendent certified to the Secretary of 
State, who in turn certifies to the various 
county treasurers, the Common School Fund 
Income, amounting to $431,409. This amount 
represents the interest on the Common School 
Fund which now is slightly in excess of $10,- 
000,000, and penal fines, forfeitures and 
escheats. 


This aid is apportioned to school districts, 
villages and cities on the census basis—ages 4 
to 20 years, inclusive. On June 30, 1936, there 
were 862,818 children in the State between the 
ages of 4 to 20 years. From this fund, (section 
25.23) fifty cents per census child was 
apportioned, 





In school districts, villages and cities of the 
fourth class and less, twenty cents of the fifty 
cents per census child must be reserved and 
used for the purchase of library books. State 
aid from the Public School Fund, and the Com- 
mon School Fund Income is now paid by the 
county treasurers direct to the school treasurers 
of the various districts, villages and cities. 


School Building Surveys 


During the past two months the School 
Building Survey committee has been busy with 
whipping into shape a number of surveys, field 
work for which was done during the early fall. 
The Sparta survey was released in October and 
recently published in the local paper. The 
Madison survey, one of the most complex un- 
dertaken, was released on January 29. The 
recommendations are quite extensive and call 
for a definite simplification of the present 
school situation. Over $800,000 are involved 
in the whole program to extend over a period 
of several years. 


Another school building program slated for 
an early release is Richland Center which will 
be followed by an extension of a survey made 
several years ago for Janesville. Mount Horeb 
also has a request for a similar survey which 
was recently approved by Mr. Callahan. 


The members of the committee which has 
been assigned to this work are J. F. Waddell, 
J. T. Giles and H. W. Schmidt. As Mr. Giles 
is now on a leave of absence his place will be 
filled by another member of the department 
later. 


It is of interest to note that more and more 
school boards are availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to have their school building situation 
surveyed and analysed by an outside competent 
party which will render an unbiased report not 
influenced by local sentiment or special consid- 
erations. In view of the mounting costs of con- 
struction such a procedure is justified and 
usually leads to economy in the long run and 
also tends to produce a more efficient school 
plant. 


Up to date, and pending, the department has 
45 school building surveys to its credit. 
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High School Tuition 


Section 40.47 of the Wisconsin Statutes pro- 
vides that it is the duty of the town board to 
pay high school tuition for pupils who are 
qualified to do high school work and who are 


' legal residents of the township, but who do 


not reside in any high school district. The 
question has arisen from time to time as to 
whether or not high school graduates may re- 
turn to the same high school for another year 
of work in different subjects and continue to 
have the home township pay tuition for this 
additional year. 

This question has been answered in the af- 
firmative by the attorney general’s office to the 
effect that a boy 18 years of age who graduated 
from the high school may return to the same 
high school for another year of work in dif- 
ferent subjects from what he had taken previ- 
ously and have his home township pay tuition 
for him for this additional year. This privilege 
would terminate, however, whenever the pupil 
attains the age of 20 years. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Application of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law in school districts has been discussed 
in a recent letter issued from the Insurance De- 
partment of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion. The specific question under consideration 
was “Must the school board take out insurance 
for the teacher and two boys (students) whom 
they hire to sweep and take care of the clean- 
ing?” We quote from the Industrial Commis- 
sion’s letter as follows: 

“Under the law at the present time, the state, 
each county, city, town, village, school district, 
sewer district, drainage district and other public or 
quasi-public corporation therein is subject to the 
provisions of the workmen’s compensation act, but 
need not carry compensation insurance. They may 
assume their own risk, paying benefits under com- 
pensation direct if they desire. This is true regard- 
less of the number of employes. 

“It should be made certain that the two students 
obtain permits from this commission before em- 
ploying them to do janitor work about the school 
building, providing they are under eighteen years 
of age.” 


It is to be noted that while the school dis- 
trict is subject to the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act they may assume their 
own risk if they so desire in lieu of carrying 
compensation insurance. 


National Kindness Week 


George F. Cummings, State Humane Agent, 
has recently sent a letter to educators suggest- 
ing that teachers commence at once to plan a 
— and gather material for a community 

indness meeting during the week of April 11- 





17. “Why not,” says Mr. Cummings, “a united 
front by the good forces to combat the appalling 
increase in death from alcoholism, rampant 
crime and poverty fostered by an increased con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor and other 
human ills.” 

The letter closes with an appeal to teachers 
and officers in the educational field to help 
make this annual event dynamic and constructive. 


Order of Apportionment 


The order of apportionment of taxes as speci- 
fied in Section 74.15 (2) will be of interest to 
school officials. 

a of Taxes: Delinquent Returns. 

Out of the taxes collected the treasurer shall first 
pay the state tax to the county treasurer, then the 
equalization tax levied by the county for school 
purposes, and shall then set aside all sums of 
money levied for school taxes, then moneys levied 
for the payment of judgments, then all sums raised 
as special taxes in the order in which they are lev- 
ied, then taxes for the payment of principal and 
interest on the public debt, then taxes for bridge 
purposes, then ie fire purposes, then for streets 
and other public improvements, and lastly county 
taxes. Delinquent returns shall be made to the 
county treasurer in all respects as required by the 
statutes, and thereafter such proceedings shall be 
had with reference to the delinquent taxes so re- 
turned as are provided for in case of delinquent 
returns from towns.” 


We note that equalization taxes levied by the 
county for school purposes and all sums of 
money levied for school taxes come second and 
third in the regular distribution of the tax 
returns. 


Alteration in District Boundaries 


Under the provisions of 40.30 alterations in 
the boundaries of school districts are provided 
for by action of the town board of supervisors 
of the towns wherein school district boundaries 
may be affected by any proposed change. 

In the event any portion of districts in which 
a change is contemplated are under bonded in- 
debtedness ‘“‘alterations in boundaries in such 
cases are permissible under the law except that 
any parcel of real estate located in a district 
that has a bonded indebtedness can not be re- 
leased from its bonding responsibility on ac- 
count of being transferred to another district. 
In other words such tract of land continues to 
be responsible for its portion of the bonded 
indebtedness even though it be transferred. 

“Similarly, a parcel of land being transferred 
into a district where there is bonded indebtedness 
does not acquire any responsibility for its propor- 
tionate share in a tax levy to meet bonded indebt- 
edness in said district in cases where the transaction 
was entered into prior to the acquisition to this 
additional territory.” 
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Laugh and The 


Sophistications 
“Colleges Studying Wild Life.” Studying it? We 
thought they originated it. 
—Boston Evening Transcript 


It wouldn’t hurt any if the colleges would work 
their way through some of the students. 


We hate to mention the gent who brought suit 
against his tailor for promise of breeches. 
—Michigan Gargoyle 


“My friend laughed when I spoke to the waiter in 
French, but the laugh was on him. I told the waiter 
to give him the check.” 

—Awgwan 


With a slight quiver we present the sad, sad tale 
of the dumber than usual freshman who objected to 
doing outside reading because it got so cold out on 
the porch. 

—Froth 


Once Was Enough 
“C'mon, let’s go to a movie.” 
“Nah, I’ve seen all the Roosevelts before.” 
—Penn. Punch Bowl 


To Be Exact 
Golfer: “Caddy, is the Major out of that bunker 
yet? How many strokes has he taken?” 
Caddy: “Seventeen niblick and one apoplectic, sir.” 
—Arizona Kitty Kat 


Overlooked 
Curious Old Lady: “Why, you’ve lost your leg, 
haven’t you?” 
Cripple: “Well, I'll be darned if I haven't!” 
—Arizona Kitty Kat 


How Did He Duet? 
Neighbor: ‘“‘Where’s your brother Freddie?” 
Boy: “He's in the house playing a duet. I finished 
first.” 
—Annapolis Log 


He Knew the Rest 
“Dear, I saw the sweetest, cleverest little hat down- 
town today.” 
“Put it on, let’s see how you look in it.” 
—Grinnell Malteaser 


A Wild Life 
“That boy never seems to have much to say. What 
part does he take in college life?” 
“He’s the chess club cheer leader.” 
—Portland Express 





Experience 

Jones: “I’ve come to pay that bill I’ve owed you 
for so long. That letter you wrote me would get 
money out of a stone. How did you ever think it 
up?” 

Creditor: “I didn’t. I selected the best parts from 
letters my son sends me from college.” 

—Grit 


Useless Worry 
A man on trial for his life was being examined 
by a group of alienists. Suddenly one doctor jumped 
up and shouted at him: ‘Quick, how many feet has 
a centipede?” The man came back in a dry, dry 
voice: “Gad, is that all you have to worry about?” 
—Annapolis Log 


Wrong Inference 
Prof.: “I will not begin today’s lecture until the 
room settles down.” 
Voice from rear: “Go home and sleep it off, old 
man.” 
—Black and Blue Jay 


Too Many Angles 
, Goofus: “What did they put Old Jimson in jail 
or?” 
Rufus: “Trigonometry. He had three wives.” 


His Choice 
Librarian: “Young man, we are about to close the 
desk, is there anything you would like to take out?” 
Frosh: ‘Why, yes. How about the tall one in the 
tan dress?” 
—Purple Parrot 


sos 

A policeman, making his rounds in the early morn- 
ing, found an inebriated individual standing in a 
a trough and waving his handkerchief over his 
head. 

“Hey, what are you doing there?” asked the cop. 

“Save the women and children first—I can swim.” 

—Punch Bowl 


Mnemonics 
Professor: “I would like a preparation of phenyl- 
isothiocyanate.” 
Drug Clerk: “Do you mean mustard oil?” 
Professor: “Yes, I can never think of that name.” 
—Coe Zip ’N’ Tang 


On the Water Wagon 
The duke of York 
Removed the cork 
And tilted up the flagon. 
The label read: 
“Trevedentscherreinerweusmmunchengenachte,” 
So now he’s on the wagon. 


—Skipper 
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‘May Have Missed 


-4LIGHTS OF EDUCATIONAL NEWS SINCE LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 


CALLAHAN WARNS OF BOOK & SCHOOL RACKET 





New Officers of W.E.A. 
Assume Their Duties 


The annual meeting of officers 
and the W.E.A. executive commit- 
tee was held in Milwaukee, Janu- 
aty 22. The 1936 officers wound 
up old business and adjourned. 
Miss Jelinek then turned the chair 
over to President Banting and new 
business was considered and_ac- 
corded action. Reports on P.T.A. 
work and Locals Committee were 
given by Miss Emma Brookmire 
and C, J. Brewer. 


Vice presidents Esther Krakow, 
Fillmore Laun and Cecelia Howe 
attended. 





Teachers Are Urged to 
Use Extension Service 


Few teachers are aware of the 
Loan Package Library Service avail- 
able through the extension division 
of the University. Miss Almere 
Scott, who has charge of this help- 
ful service urges teachers to write 
in for any material needed for aid 
in teaching. The service is free! 


In spite of the fact that the 
work has not been publicized, over 
6000 packages were sent out to 
educational institutions last year; 
about 20% to high schools; 50% 
through extension channels and the 
rest to scattered educational groups. 


The subjects covered in the edu- 
cational packets sent touch upon 
‘most every phase of educational 
work. Material on child study and 
training, administration, curricu- 
lum, individual subjects, special 
classes and student life and cus- 
toms are just representative of the 
diversified demands filled. 


We suggest that if you are in- 
terested in any phase of education 
you send your request to Miss Al- 
mere Scott, U. of W. Extension 
Division, Madison. 


Miss Scott is always on the look- 
out for old educational magazines 
so leave your old issues at your 
school library, and then have your 
school librarian communicate with 
Miss Scott’s office. 





It seems as though we had bet- 
ter get busy and issue our annual 
warning—look out for the rack- 
eteer, he with honied words, book 
sets under his arm, vague prom- 
ises, and a contract which he tricks 
you into signing! Teachers seem to 
be “duck soup” for these gentle- 
men of deception, and curiously 
enough, their victims are not al- 
ways first year teachers. Just a few 
weeks ago we received a letter from 
a PhD, a teacher of considerable 
experience, and even an author of 
note, who had been “hooked” on 
a book set proposition. 


When confronted with a sales- 
man who talks fast, gives you a 
“special discount as you are a 
leader in your profession”, and 
flashes a pen on you do three 
things: (1) keep your hands off of 
that pen, (2) show him the door, 
and threaten to report him to the 
State Superintendent, and (3) 
carry out your threat by reporting 
the matter, so that other teachers 
may be warned. 

This warning, of course, does 
not refer to legitimate publishers 
and their representatives. All rep- 
utable bookmen act quite differ- 
ently, and teachers need not shun 
them, for they have many worth- 
while texts to show you. 


The Correspondent Racket 


The racket also branches out in- 
to the correspondent field. State 
Supt. John Callahan recently is- 
sued a warning against signing up 
for courses other than those offered 
by reputable educational institu- 
tions. Don’t be tricked by oral 
statements concerning recommenda- 
tions—and don’t sign notes promis- 
ing to pay for courses in advance! 
In speaking of the correspondence 
— racket State Supt. Callahan 
said: 


“An unusual number of agents 
from out-of-state schools, colleges, 
institutes and miscellaneous organ- 
izations, making extravagant claims 
for courses by mail or otherwise, 
are now operating in the state. 
They are taking thousands of dol- 
lars annually from unsuspecting 
and credulous young people and 
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Florence County Locals 
Views Reading Problems 


The teachers of Florence County 
have tied up their activities with 
“Suggestions for Remedial Read- 
ing” which was recommended to 
them at the conference of super- 
vising teachers. This group is ap- 
proaching difficulties in oral read- 
ing under certain cases. Amongst 
these are difficulties arising where 
the pupil cannot or refuses to at- 
tack new words; jerky, halting and 
hesitating reading of simple words; 
slow reading in which sentences 
are broken up in wrong places; 
word by word reading, failure to 
recognize thought units; faulty 
breathing; short eye span; faulty 
eye movements; the fluent oral 
readers who can not answer 
thought questions on content; mis- 
pronunciation of words, including 
baby talk; inability to profit by 
phonics; mental upsets at the 
prospect of reading; difficulty in 
sustained meaningful reading; un- 
balanced interest in reading; vocal- 
ization and lip movement. The at- 
tack on these problems consists of 
an analysis of possible causes to 
which the philosophy of reading 
and techniques of reading are ap- 
plied as remedies. This compre- 
hensive remedial program is bound 
to be reflected in better reading in 
the schools of the county. The 
project was reported by Mrs. Laura 
Lund, supervising teacher and Sec- 
retary of the Florence County 
Local. 





parents without giving commen- 
surate benefits.” 

Callahan particularly criticized 
schools and institutes which coach 
students for civil service positions. 

“The United States civil serv- 
ice commission,” he said, “has con- 
tinually warned that no school has 
advance information on coming 
civil service examinations and that 
preparation through ‘coaching’ 
courses is not necessary.” 

He warned that any agent who 
promises a job should be looked 
upon with suspicion and asked that 
all those defrauded by ‘“‘racketeer 
correspondence schools” report the 
fact to the district attorney. 
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New Drivers’ License 
Law As Safety Move 


Teachers, who should all be in- 
terested in safety measures, will be 
interested in the Drivers’ License 
Law, which is to be introduced in 
this session of the Legislature and 
is aimed at those people, who, 
through no fault of their own, are 
incompetent to drive a motor ve- 
hicle, and those people who, for 
one reason or another, are unwill- 
ing to cooperate with the public at 
large. It is aimed at the habitual 
violator of traffic laws and at the 
careless and negligent driver who 
is constantly involved in motor 
vehicle accidents. 

The new drivers’ license law will 
require an examination of the ap- 
plicant. This examination, how- 
ever, will require a test of the ap- 
plicant’s eyesight, his ability to 
read and understand highway signs, 
and his knowledge of the traffic 
laws of this state and of safety 
factors. No physical examination is 
required of the applicant unless it 
appears that such examination is 
necessary. Applicants who have 
been refused a license, because of 
defective vision, will be given an 
opportunity to correct their eye 
trouble before such refusal is made 
final. 

The new drivers’ license law pro- 
vides that the license can be re- 
voked or suspended for serious or 
repeated violations of traffic laws. 
Such offenses as intoxicated or hit- 
and-run driving bring mandatory 
and automatic revocation. Other 
violations, such as speeding, are re- 
ported to the Secretary of State’s 
office and entered on the record 
and when a driver has been re- 
peatedly convicted for such viola- 
tions, he is given a license which 
will indicate to local officials that 
he is a habitual violator and should 
be treated accordingly. The fee will 
be fifty cents and the license will 
be renewable every three years. 

Twenty states and the District of 
Columbia now have approximate- 
ly Standard Drivers’ License Laws. 
In some cases they have been in 
effect from ten to twenty years. In 
no instance has such a law ever 
been repealed, or even weakened. 
From 1926 to 1935 the motor ve- 
hicle death rate, based on gasoline 
consumption, dropped 21.2 per cent 
in 11 states having the Standard 
License Law and administration 
through the period. In contrast, the 
death rate went up four per cent 
in the group of states with a sub- 
standard law, such as ours. 

Safety News—Wis. 
Highway Dept. 





Have You Seen Dept. 
of Ag. Bulletin No. 180? 


The Department of Agriculture 
and Markets recently published an 
outstanding bulletin (number 180) 
on the resources of Wisconsin, an 
interesting short history of the 
state, and many other facts of great 
value to teachers. The book is 
beautifully illustrated, with pictures 
depicting every phase of Wiscon- 
sin’s economic life 

Commissioner Hill informs us 
that a copy of Bulletin 180 will be 
sent to every school.* It should be 
on file in your school library, avail- 
able for student use. Every school 
should have a copy of this helpful 
bulletin on hand, so we suggest 
that you get in touch with your 
administrative head and see to it 
that you afe on the list. 

The Department of Agriculture 
and Markets is anxious that lib- 
eral use be made of this booklet, 
so do your part by putting it to 
effective work when you receive a 


copy. 

* Packets of Bulletin 180 have 
been sent to all county superin- 
tendents, so if you are a rural 
teacher secure your copy through 
the office of your county super- 
intendent. 





W.E.A. Active in Field 
of School Broadcasting 


What is the status of school 
broadcasting in the schools of Wis- 
consin? This question has been in 
the minds of many educators in 
Wisconsin in some form or an- 
other. It has also been in the minds 
of those who have been responsible 
for school broadcasting from WHA. 

Since we have had school broad- 
casting now for sometime, it is 
considered desirable to find out 
just how effective school broad- 
casting and reception really are in 
our schools. Since Wisconsin is 
one of the pioneer states in school 
broadcasting and since there was 
no check up on a state-wide broad- 
cast anywhere else, it was consid- 
ered advisable that a committee be 
set up representing the W.E.A. to 
study the subject of School Broad- 
casting. 

A committee was appointed by 
the W.E.A. in the spring of 1936. 
The committee consisted of: Miss 
Dorothy Batchelor, Milwaukee, 
M. G. Goodell, Columbus, Miss 
Gertrude Hanson, Stevens Point, 
Miss Janet Kuyper, Janesville, Er- 
nest May, Milwaukee, Mrs. Lois G. 
Nemec, Madison, Miss Lillian 
Waehler, Madison, Miss Veronica 





Credit Union Reports 
on 1936 Teacher Loans 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Credit Union stockholders and 
Board of Directors was held at the 
Secretary's office on January 16. 
The Board of Directors is made 
up of Miss Nellie Wightman, Miss 
Nellie Evjue, William Roecker, 
Frank Powell, and Albert Elsner. 
The annual report of the Treas- 
urer showed a good financial con- 
dition. Mr. Christy, representing 
the National Association of Credit 
Unions, addressed the meeting up- 
on the relationship between mem- 
ber credit unions and the parent 
organization. It so happens that 
the national organization headquar- 
ters is in Madison. Mr. Christy re- 
ports a tremendous increase in 
credit unions. Routine business 
identified with annual meetings of 
this sort was transacted. The books 
and procedures of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union are in- 
spected annually by the Wisconsin 
Banking Department. Officers of 
the Credit Union are: Frank V. 
Powell, President; E. J. McKean, 
Vice-President; Thomas A. Hip- 
paka, Treasurer; O. H. Plenzke, 
Secretary; Miss Norma M. Schwarz, 
Asst. Secretary. 





Madden, Portage, and H. C. Ahrns- 
brak of Beaver Dam, Chairman. 


The committee had its first 
meeting June 2, at the Memorial 
Union Building, Madison. This 
was a general organization meet- 
ing. The committee met with H. B. 
McCarty of WHA, Dr. H. L. Ew- 
bank, and Dr. A. S. Barr. The 
purposes of the committee were 
discussed. The committee met again 
on December 5 at Madison, and a 
definite program was outlined. A 
sub-committee was appointed which 
was to arrange for the elementary 
school broadcasts with Mr. Mc- 
Carty. The broadcasts are to be 
arranged according to the state 
course of study with the aid of 
Mrs. Lois Nemec of the State De- 
partment. The following members 
of the committee are on this sub- 
committee: Miss Kuyper, Chair- 
man, Miss Batchelor, Miss Mad- 
den, and Miss Waehler. Radio 
demonstrations, known as Radio 
Institutes, are being given during 
the winter months. The meetings 
are held on Saturday morning. The 
purpose of these institutes, is to 
demonstrate class room use of the 
radio and school broadcasts. Vati- 
ous receiving sets will be demon- 
strated and any aid necessary to 
teachers will be given. 
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EF COMMENTS Front ‘WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


The Establishment of an Adult School 
J. Keith Torbert, The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Price $1.50 
There has been a great deal of interest in adult 
education during the past decade, and many school 
systems have provided generously for the education 
of men and women beyond school age. All those in- 
terested in adult education will find much of value in 
this short (218 page) book, not written as an in- 
spiration for the founding of adult schools but rather 
a manual of experience based upon an adult school 
started in 1933 in Maplewood, N. J. As a manual of 
practical suggestions it contains a mass of detail con- 
cerning the founding of such a school, organization 
features, arrangement of courses, building the cur- 
riculum, methods of financing, and so forth. The ap- 
pendix features sample announcements, budget, and 
school paper which were used in Maplewood. 


Education and Social Trends 
Raleigh Schorling and Howard Y. McClusky, 
World Book Co. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Price $1.32 
Written in the effort to provide a needed orienta- 
tion for thoughtful study of the educational implica- 
tions of fundamental present social trends this book 
takes the reader to a few basic sources in which may 
be seen a picture of changes and trends in our mode 
of life to which the curriculums of our schools must 
now or later be adjusted. Also there are set forth for 
further investigation and discussion some of the prob- 
lems to which educators and citizens should address 
themselves in the effort to arrive unselfishly at solu- 
tions which are best when measured in terms of the 
general welfare. 
The entire book is stimulating and thought pro- 
voking to any sincere educator. 


* 
NOTES ON NEW TEXTS 


Dynamic Chemistry 
Biddle, Bush, and Connor. Rand, McNally & 
Co. Chicago. Price $1.80 
This good-sized text (nearly 800 pages) is obvi- 
ously intended not only for those students who need 
the subject as a prerequisite for college but also the 
many students who do not have such academic as- 
pirations. Thus the book reaches beyond the limits 
of the subject itself and includes the cultural quali- 
ties in chemistry and science which are being em- 
phasized in modern courses of study. In keeping with 
modern educational thought all subject matter is pre- 
sented in relation to student experience, and the 
authors have seemingly arranged the material so that 
it leads the student to develop understandings and 
aid him in the application of acquired knowledge to 
new situations. Material is grouped under twelve 
units, with an interesting narrative preview preparing 
the student for the practical aspect of the lesson. 





Other features of each unit: a statement of the prob- 
lems involved, self-checking questions for self review, 
suggested activities, summarizing facts, applied prin- 
ciples, and further investigating data. 

The book concludes with a complete glossary and 
index. 


Speech 
Hedde-Brigance, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Price $1.35 (525 pages) 

A high school text in speech thinking and expres- 
sion, containing sufficient material for two full years 
of speech work, organized under four heads: carrying 
thought, original speaking, interpretation, and 
dramatics. 

Some of the outstanding features of interest to 
speech teachers: a special manual for teacher use, to 
accompany the text; numerous exercises and projects 
to provide necessary practice in speech work of all 
kinds; attention to new and special work, such as 
radio speaking and choral speaking; and over 100 
pages on dramatics and play production. 


Chicago. 


How Modern Business Serves Us 
Odell, Clark, Miller, Paulson, Travis and Twiss. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. Price $1.68 (466 pages) 

An outstanding book for high school use in social 
science work. The text, beautifully and profusely il- 
lustrated, gives the student a broad general education 
in the services which business has to offer the indi- 
vidual and in the benefits which business renders 
society. The subject matter is presented in a forceful, 
interesting manner, and should serve to increase the 
student’s economic intelligence. 

There is a great breadth of subject matter, covering 
such fields as communication extending into pictures, 
radio, print, and motion pictures; travel into hotels 
and travelers’ checks, and so-forth. Business is shown 
to be ever changing, never static. 

Text material is grouped under five main topics: 
communication, travel, transportation, handling 
money, and budgeting and spending. 

Note: A publisher's prospectus informs us that a 
second book has been prepared in conjunction with 
How Modern Business Serves Us, entitled Business: 
Its Organization and Operation, Price $1.72. Main 
divisions of text material: business and how it is 
owned and directed; the financial background of busi- 
ness; raising money for a business and safe-guarding 
the investment; methods used in buying and selling 
goods and services; and business in its relation to 
society. 


Beacon Lights of Literature (Grade Eight) 
Rudolph W. Chamberlain. Iroquois Pub. Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Price $1.56 (742 pages) 

Built on the same pattern as the book for Grade 
Seven of the famous Beacon Light of Literature se- 
ries this book is full of literature gems for eighth 
grade study. As in other books of the series these 
features are outstanding: short biographical sketch 
of the author's life; questions and answers designed 
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The most modern 
and scientific 
speller available 


PROGRESS 
IN 
SPELLING 


Horn-Ashbaugh 








Nationally recognized author- 
ship. Special teachers’ edition 
furnished without charge to 
teachers using PROGRESS IN 
SPELLING as a basal text. 








LIPPINCOTT 


Chicago - Philadelphia 








REVIEW FOR 
MASTERY IN ENGLISH 


Covers English fundamentals in 28 re- 
views. In addition to the 28 reviews, the 
62-page booklet contains 175 fundamental 
rules of grammar, a list of 300 words for 
spelling (selected from college entrance 
tests), a vocabulary list of 200 words 
(taken from college placement tests in 
English), and a list of 50 words frequently 
mispronounced by college freshmen. A 
four-page diagnostic test and a four-page 
achievement test are furnished separately 


from the book. 12 Grade. 
Single copy, 30¢; class order, includ- 
PR SEE ecceccceetnnamsasenecouen $ .24 


Sentence Mastery and Review of 


Functional Grammar and Usage. 
11 Grade. 
Single copy, 35¢ class order, includ- 
lt - GREE: Sdctccntccnmmaueenneann $ .28 


Cumulative Review. Functional 


Grammar and Usage. 10 Grade. 
Single copy, 35¢; class order, includ- 
TR (0808 ceaeusesaconeseseneconns $ .28 


The McCormick Mathers Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











to promote pupil activity; selected book lists on re. 
lated themes; and organization of material according 
to centers of interest dominant in child life. 


Ginn & Co. 

Essays Then and Now. Cooper & Fallon. (H. S.) 
400 pages. Price $1.12 

Man at Work: His Industries Vol. 6 of Rugg- 
Krueger “Social Science Course for Elementary 
Schools”. 529 pages. Price $1.12 

Indians of the Oaks, Melicent Lee. (Intermediate 
grades) 245 pages. Price $.92 

Children’s Own Readers series. Pennell & Cusack. 
Primer $.60 (146 pp.) Book I $.68 (188 pp.) 
Book II $.72 (287 pp.) and Book III $.80 
(350 pp.) 


Houghton Mifflin 
Billy & Frisky stories (Hallowe'en Fun, Billy & 
Frisky Play House, A Home for Turkey Gobbler, 
and At Home in the Woods) $.64 per set. First 
grade level. 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 
The Language Program (Grades 1 and 2) Bessie 
Goodrich. 140 pages. 


Silver Burdett Co. 

Mathematics Through Experience (Books 1 and 2 
just published; book 3 ready April 1) Prices: 
book 1 (378 pages) $1.00; book 2 (394 pages) 
$1.04. Both books designed for junior high 
school use. 


World Book Co. 
Modern-School Mathematics, Book 3. Designed for 
9th grade use. 462 pages. Price $1.24 


* 
BOOK GOSSIP 
What’s New in the Publishing World 


The Manual Arts Press, (Peoria, Ill.) has just 
published a book of unusual interest to Wisconsin 
industrial arts teachers—‘‘Forests, Trees, and Wood” 
by Francis T. Tustison, Stout Institute. It is written 
especially for students of general woodwork, but 
might be of interest to other students, as well. Pre- 
sented in unit form, the material aids the student in 
identifying trees, learning their specific properties and 
commercial uses, and furnishes other information of 
a cultural and practical value. Besides being of great 
practical value in woodworking classes the book can 
be used as an effective tool in conservation instruc- 
tion. The book is 96 pages, profusely illustrated with 
halftones and zinc drawings, and costs $.65. 


During the past few months we have received a 
number of interesting booklets from McKnight and 
McKnight Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill. Two books 
are on social usage: As Others Like You ($.25) and 
A Test on Social Usage ($.10). Problems relating to 
dancing, dining, dating, invitations, etc. are treated 
in a clear and interesting manner. We have mentioned 
one or two booklets in the Prosser—Anderson Life 
Adjustment Series but lack of space has prevented us 
from listing all books in the series, so we do so at 
this time: Selecting an Occupation ($.40), Getting a 
Job ($.25), A Health Program ($.40), Keeping 
Physically Fit ($.36), Taking a Look at Yourself 
($.36) and a Teachers Manual ($.50) covering all 
of the units given above. The titles are suggestive of 
the contents. All books are written with the practical 
point of view which might be expected of the authors. 
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The VITAL Question 


in evaluating Elementary Textbooks is 


















































NOT “How many unusual features 
aslo do they have?” 
HAPPY ROAD TO 
BUT 7 “What features, important for READING 
upil and teacher, do they || = (29??-Pitts-Garrison) 
ave?" Litto. Friends At Behead 
We can answer this vital question for the new tory Foes ipo I a caalaaaaas 
textbooks listed to the right—your examination Now and Long Ago 
of any of them will verify our statements. 
1. They are entirely new—not revised. HEALTH AND SAFETY 
2. The authors are expert teachers, intimately (Brownell-Ireland-Siegl- 
acquainted with the problems of teachers and Giles-Towne) 
pupils. Happy. Living 
3. Each textbook is designed with specific refer- ade Living 
ence to the needs and interests of the pupils Seianes tu Liven 
for whom it is intended. Progress in Living 
4. Modern unit organization, study guides, and 
teaching aids are effectively provided in each McCONNELL GEOGRAPHY 
textbook. (McConnell) 
May we tell you more about our new textbooks? ae ; . 
Living in Different Lands 
Rand MCNally & Company | tivind Xeross the Seas" 
536 South Clark Street be — in the Modern 
Chicago, Illinois orice 
For Successful Teaching Iroquois Textbooks 
and Profitable Study— Set New Standards! 


The Beacon Lights of Literature Series 


Grades Seven through Twelve 
by 
Rudolph W. Chamberlain 
THE FOREMOST SERIES OF ANTHOLOGIES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOLS—PROVIDING VARIED AND WORTH-WHILE EXPERIENCES 
WITH AND THROUGH LITERATURE! 


Modern! Interesting! Stimulating! 


This series meets the recommendations of the most modern and authoritative course of 
study in the field of English teaching— 


An Experience Curriculum in English 
Prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English 


For the Grades: Grade Seven Grade Eight 
For High School: Book One Book Two Book Three Book Four 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 























New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
Neer sconsreremnan — 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 12-13—Southern W.T.A. Convention, at 
Madison 

Feb. 17-20—American Council of Guidance 

and Personnel Ass’ns., at New Orleans 

Feb. 18-21—Dept. Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Feb. 18—22—Nat. Ass’n. Deans of Women, at 
New Orleans 

Feb. 19-20—Nat. Council, Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, Palmer House, Chicago 

Feb. 20-25—Dept. of Superintendence, at New 
Orleans 

March 13—Wisconsin Vocational Guidance 
Ass’n. convention AT MILWAUKEE— 
NOTE CHANGE OF PLACE AND 
DATE 

April 10—Wisconsin Northeastern Ed. Ass’n. 
Convention, at Oshkosh 





The Mishicot High School band is planning to 
enter its first district tournament this spring. Organ- 
ized a year ago, the band enjoyed a first year mem- 
bership of 53 pieces; this year 68 students are play- 
ing as regular members of the band; a remarkable 
record with the high school enrollment around 100, 
and with few exceptions all band members high 
school students. 

The wholehearted cooperation of the entire com- 
munity was evidenced in the equipping of the band; 
last year it was the purchase of uniforms and this 
year the Band Parents association raised over $200 
for additional equipment and transportation to the 
tournament. 


Milwaukee has been chosen for the regional con- 
vention of the Progressive Education Association, 
April 9-10. About 1,500 teachers from southeastern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois are expected to at- 
tend, according to Frank E. Baker, president of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers college and director of the 
association. 


Miss June Huth, teacher in the grades at Grants- 
burg, has organized a puppet club in her room, and 
the students meet twice a month to make puppets 
for various stories. At present the club is working 
on a production known as “East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon’. 


George Lambie of Crandon is the new social sci- 
ence instructor and coach at Norwalk, filling the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of John Tramburg 
who has taken a government position. 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union an- 
nounces that it has money on hand for short- 
term loans to teachers who are members of 
the W.E.A. If you are interested, write the 
secretary’s office. 


Marion Scanlan, English teacher in Milwaukee is 
the joint author, with her father, of a history of 
Prairie du Chien from its first settlement to the 
present time. 


SPOTLIGHT 


The latter part of December Laurence West, com- 
mercial teacher at Menomonie High school, made a 
survey of school papers in Wisconsin. Out of 193 
replies 107 reported school papers (13 hektographed, 
42 mimeographed, 43 printed, and 9 unclassified). 
If you are interested in securing a list of the schools 
having school papers please write Mr. West, who 
generously volunteers to pass on the information. 


After having sent out the set of charts based on 
“School Dollars’ we received this letter: 

“May I take the time to compliment you and 
your statistical staff for the splendid contribu- 
tions being made to those interested in the wel- 
fare of the schools of our commonwealth. This 
material in the pamphlets and the charts gives 
the real picture.” 

L. P. SCHLECK, 
Principal, Emerson School, Madison. 
Thanks, we're glad to have our efforts appreciated! 


A recent release from the National Association of 
School Secretaries will be of interest to all secretaries 
of school administrators. This organization was 
founded in 1934 and meetings are held annually, in 
connection with the summer N.E.A. convention. In 
June 1936 over 800 members from 35 states and the 
District of Columbia were members. The official bul- 
letin is the National Secretary, issued three times a 
year. The next annual meeting will be in Detroit, 
so many Wisconsin secretaries should be in attend- 
ance. Send your memberships to Dorothy Augustin, 
Yo Supt. Potter's office, Milwaukee. Miss Augustin is 
a member of the executive committee of the N.A.S.S. 


The citizens of Wild Rose had the pleasure of 
hearing a splendid rendition of “The Messiah’, un- 
der the direction of Vilas Wensel of the high school 
faculty, shortly before Christmas. 


R. W. Ostrander, principal of the Bagley schools 
for several years, recently announced his candidacy 
for the office of county superintendent of schools in 
Grant County. 


A month or so ago it looked as though Superior 
might have a “red scare” as some irate “taxpayer” 
wrote an anonymous letter to Supt. Davies accusing 
the faculty of teaching communism. Supt. Davies im- 
mediately instituted a thorough investigation, and the 
results, recently released, have convinced everyone 
that Superior schools are not being influenced by 
Moscow or any other red spots. The superintendent's 
investigation showed that only 10 pupils out of 1,700 
felt that an instructor had influenced them to believe 
in, not atheistic and revolutionary communism, but 
something faintly resembling Socialism. 


Irene Skutley, home economics teacher at Eau 
Claire High school, was recently named county home 
agent of Portage County. 


Lawrence A. Blume recently resigned as commet- 
cial teacher at Waupaca High school to accept a 
position at Neenah High school, left vacant by the 
resignation of Edmund Ladwig, who accepted a posi- 
tion with a Chicago publishing house. 
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' Beaver Dam High school has inaugurated a school 
guidance program this second semester, the main 
q purpose being the establishment of a closer relation- 
ship between students and faculty. 

The following faculty members have formulated 
the plan: Lloyd Larsen, chairman; Robert Smith, 
Vivian Abraham, Josephine Deickhoff, and Dorothy 
Rassmussen. 


A word of warning, prompted by a recent notice 
to the effect that a school bus recently tipped over 
near Monroe and just by good fortune all student 
passengers were uninjured: There was no driver neg- 
ligence involved—just very slippery roads, so if any 
of the students of your school are being transported 
be sure that the driver takes every possible precau- 
tion to avoid an accident. Slow, careful driving is 
even more essential than chains and sanded roads. 
The driver can do much to avoid fatal accidents. 


Miss Sadie Klimeck was recently named to suc- 
ceed Miss Dorothy Reese as home economics teacher 
in Amery High school. Miss Reese was married on 
Dec. 23, to Vernon Hendrickson, agriculture teacher 
at Stratford. 


The Lincoln County Local of the W.E.A. is well 
organized under the direction of Miss Edna Kraft, 
president. Five sub-groups are at work on various 
projects. Miss Pauline Justmann, supervising teacher, 
recently spoke to the Local on the supervisory program 
in the county. 


Harvey W. Waffle, drawing instructor at Wauke- 
sha, was the author of an article on ‘Mechanical 
Drawing in Wisconsin’, published in the November 
issue of the Industrial Arts Magazine. The article 
was based on a survey study made by a committee of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Arts Association, which led 
to a recommendation for a formal organization of all 
drawing teachers for research and the distribution of 
material of interest to Industrial Arts teachers of the 
State. 


Guidance people attention! The date for 
the annual conference of the Wisconsin Vo- 
cational Guidance association is to be changed 
to March 13 at Milwaukee instead of at 
Fond du Lac on April 10. W. F. Opper- 
mann, secretary, says that the change has 
been made to avoid conflicts with other edu- 
cational meetings. 


In a leaflet entitled “If Teachers were Bricklayers” 
by J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, he deplores the time spent in urging 
teachers to join professional organizations, thereby 
consuming energy that should be spent in solving 
the weightier problems of education, namely, a more 
adequate educational program, higher standards for the 
profession, more generous support for schools, re- 
tirement regulations, and better salaries. He says, 
". . . organizations of workers in other fields have 
gone far toward solving this difficulty by making the 
annual payment of dues more largely a bookkeeping 
job and less of an evangelistic appeal.” He then goes 
on to say that only a trifle more than one-fifth of the 
teachers are members of the national organization. 
“What an irresistible force for the welfare of the 
nation this great army of one million picked people 
might exert if they were enrolled, one hundred per 
cent in vigorous, local, state, and national associa- 
tions !,"" he concludes. 








BIRTHDAY of Charles Dickens was Feb- 


ruary 7,1812. He wrote his first book, “Oliver 
Twist,’”’ when he was twenty-four. 


“~~ 
WILL DURANT, writing in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, says: “I should make educa- 
tion in health a required course in every year of 
schooling, from kindergarten to Ph.D.” Cer- 
tainly this motion will be heartily seconded by 
teachers and pupils using THE HEALTHY LIFE 
SERIES—as interesting as storybooks, as reli- 
able as science itself. For Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

th a al 
SALT is one of the earth’s most plentiful sub- 
stances. Yet today it is still so universally taxed 
that it continues to be a luxury—in fact the 
first luxury—of two-thirds of the human race. 

or 
IT takes longer to boil potatoes at Denver 
than at Chicago. Why? Seepage 61 of UsE- 
FUL SCIENCE FOR HIGH ScHOOL. Inviting, 
interesting, sound, is this newest contribution in 
the field of general science, USEFUL SCIENCE, 
Books I and II, and UsEFuL ScIENCE FOR HIGH 
ScHoot for the Junior High School years. 


~_ 

REMARKABLE has been the success of 
schools using the Cleveland Plan for the teach- 
ing of modern languages. The Plan is based 
upon the philosophy that “the ear is closer than 
the eye to the brain cells that direct our speech.” 
Or, as Dr. de Sauzé, originator of the Plan, says, 
“*You have to see a word 100 times to recognize 
it. Hear it 20 times and see it 5, and you may. 
claim it as your friend.” Built on the Cleve- 
land Plan is Cours PRATIQUE DE FRANGAIS 
Pour COMMENGANTS, by E. B. de Sauzé. 


~~ 
SIRIUS, the Dog Star, now visible, actually 
is composed of two stars, one 48 times as 
luminous as the sun and the other 400 times 
less luminous than the sun. 

~~ 
IF all the insects of the earth were piled on 
one end of a huge seesaw and all the other ani- 
mals including man were crowded on the other 
end, the end holding the insects would sink 
down and the end holding the animals would 
rise. See article and beautiful colored plate, 
Twenty North American Insects, in THE WIN- 
STON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 
the new dictionary of which children say, 
“It’s fun to use.” 


AD Whe) COMPANY 


I 8 tt 
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WISCONSIN 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


OFFICIALLY 
CHOOSES THE 


GULF COAST ROUTE 
TO NEW ORLEANS 


FOR THE WINTER MEETING 
OF THE N.E. A. 


Luxurious Special Train from Chicago 
— Liberal Stop-over Privileges En 
Route—Optional Return Route 


SCHEDULE 


Lv. Chicago, Ill. (Dearborn Station), 
C&EI RY., 5:45 p.m., Feb. 19; 


Ar. New Orleans, La., LENRR, 5:45 p.m., 
Feb. 20. 


Gulf Coast Route takes you through 
the most picturesque part of the his- 
toric South—Nashville, home of An- 
drew Jackson; Birmingham, heart of 
the Old South; Montgomery, Capitol 
of the Confederacy; Mobile, romantic 
old seaport; Gulf Coast Riviera re- 
sorts. Special sleeping cars, observa- 
tion car, delicious low-cost meals. 


NOTE TO MEMBERS OF W.E. A. 


Be sure to have your tickets routed 
beyond Chicago via C&EI Ry., Chicago 
to Evansville; L&NRR, Evansville to 
New Orleans. Return route optional. 
Ask about liberal stop-over privileges. 
Make your Pullman reservations now. 


CHICAGO AND EASTERN 
ILLINOIS RY. 


1104 Warner Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 


2141 Bankers Building 
Chicago, Ill. 














Announcing Twins! 


Our search for the youngest teacher 
in Wisconsin led us into another dis- 
covery. Elsa and Erna Koosmann, Wau- 
sau twins, are in their fourth year of 
teaching in Marathon county schools. 
When one visits the school of the other 
the children are confused as to who is 
the teacher! 

Have we other twins engaged in 
teaching? Let us know. 














PEER erie cote are 








The Waukesha County Teachers association made 
the subject of Tenure the central core of a recent 
meeting, and came to the following conclusions: that 
Wisconsin needs a system of tenure; that teachers 
should get behind the proposed legislation with 100% 
support; and that citizens be informed as to the 
benefits of tenure. 

A speaker was appointed to discuss the matter of 
tenure with school board members when they met in 
annual convention the latter part of December. 


Those men and women interested in teacher place- 
ment work will meet at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, February 20-21, at the time of the De- 
partment of Superintendence meeting. One interesting 
feature of the New Orleans meeting will be talks by 
five or six city superintendents on their reactions 
toward college placement bureaus. A number of Wis- 
consin placement officials plan to attend the New 
Orleans meeting. 

The Wisconsin placement people have been very 
active this fall. The following attended the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association conven- 
tion in Chicago, last fall: Miss Amy Gilbert, Mil- 
waukee Downer college; R. F. Richardson, Carroll 
college; L. A. Vantine, Milwaukee S.T.C.; and R. A. 
Walker, U. of W. Mr. Walker discussed ‘‘Registra- 
tion and Placement of Alumni’ at the meeting. 

The November meeting, in connection with the 
state teachers convention, was very successful, and 
will be repeated next fall. 


About 350 teachers and administrators attended the 
annual meeting of the Walworth County Teachers’ 
Association, held on January 16 at Elkhorn. Excel- 
lent addresses were given by Dean Frank Holt, 
U. of W. Extension Division and Professor W. C. 
Fischer, Whitewater State Teachers college. 

Newly elected officers are Supt. T. J. Jensen, Del- 
avan, president. Sheridan Ellsworth, Elkhorn, vice- 
president; and Miss Josephine Turner, Elkhorn, re- 
elected secretary—treasurer. 


Shorewood and Elroy high schools recently won 
two handsome silver trophies, having been adjudged 
winners in the 1936 high school health radio contest 
conducted by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with station WTMJ, Milwau- 
kee. Winners in the contest the year before were Eau 
Claire and Amery. 

In view of the fact that Peshtigo high school came 
close to winning first place in Group B in both con- 
tests, the W.A.T.A. awarded the school an honor 
certificate. 


Eugene Tyler, social science instructor in the Beaver 
Dam Junior High school for the past six years, re- 
cently resigned to accept an assistant professorship at 
William and Mary college, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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lr children like to chew 
SY gum, let them. It’s good for 
them. In fact, it’s impor- 
tant all through their pre-school and school 
years. Chewing gum every day five to ten 
minutes, especially after eating, helps keep 
their teeth scoured clean and white and 
is an aid to mouth health. There is a rea- 
son, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 


FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: 
PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE (keep teeth clean) DEN- 
TIST’'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





University research forms the basis of our advertising. 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. R-19 




















‘WhoWill Pay the Doctor, 


the Nurse.and the Board Bill 
When You areSick orlnjured? 





This is the question you must decide, and 
you are deciding it right now—whether 
you will continue to carry the risk of 
financial loss and embarrassment in time 
of need, or whether you will let T.C.U. 
assume the risk and share the burden 
when the loss comes. Every year— 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers 


It is a fact, proven by the records, that 
every year one out of five teachers suffers 
enforced idleness through Sickness, Acci- 
dent or Quarantine. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this 
year. Why take the risk of being com- 
pelled to use up your savings, or to run 
into debt, to carry you through a period 
of enforced idleness, when the T.C.U. 
stands ready to help bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


For the small cost of less than a nickel a 
day, T.C.U. will assure you an income 
when you are sick or quarantined, or when 
you are accidentally injured. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Claims Always Settled Promptly 
“T have carried sickness and accident insurance with 
T.C.U. for several years. I have had several sick- 
ness claims and they have always been settled 
promptly. I have nothing but praise for the coop- 
dA ited 


eration and promptness of T.¢ — Miss Gwen 


Warne, Cambridge, Wis. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 

Just fill out and mail coupon. We will then send 

you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 

No agent will call. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials. 

NRGO oe ch a deh acmcin 


RAEREN  saicich ts citi waste desiaitinicschciiesaacatenanecirnionacetinniinas 


FOUNDED | 
99 
(Coupon places sender under no obligation 
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NO AGENT WILL CALL 
THIRTY-SEVEN 














NEW LOW 
RATES ... . 
rooms with 
bath as little 
as $2.50. 





WHEN 


YOU VISIT 


A week-end trip to Milwaukee takes on 
additional pleasure and glamour when 
your stopping place is ‘The Schroeder.” 
Truly one of America’s finest hotels, here 
you may enjoy the utmost in comfort 
and service. 


HOTEL 


SCHROEDER 











Second Annual Lawrence College 
Vacation Tour of Europe 


Rest, Recreation, Individual Adventure Under Per- 
sonal Direction of Members of the Lawrence College 
Faculty. 


Seven Weeks Tour Covering eight Countries: Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, Holland, Austria, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland. 

International Exposition at Paris, Shakespearean 
Plays at Stratford, Operas, Plays, Art, etc. 

Leave July 1 on S. S. Hamburg—Hapag-—North Ger- 


man Lloyd Lines. Return Aug. 20 on S. S. Hamburg. 
Cost—$495.00. 


Descriptive pamphlet sent on request 
MISS ELISE BOHSTEDT, Business Manager 
APPLETON, 


WISCONSIN P. O. BOX 552 








It is hardly possible to find an educational maga- 
zine nowdays that does not carry an article on read- 
ing ability. The Journal of the NEA is closing a 
series in the January issue, on the subject, ‘‘Preven- 
tion of Disabilities in Reading’ by Gates and Bond. 
Studies show that juvenile crime and delinquency can 
be traced directly to a lack of reading ability. If par- 
ents and teachers were all awake to the necessity of 
laying a sound foundation for reading skill and read- 
ing appreciation, they would inform themselves in 
regard to the best techniques, testing materials, and 
remedials measures available. 

A story is told of a high school student who was 
failing in his work. His parents, being on the job, 
consulted the principal and teachers. It was suggested 
that a physical examination be given to see whether 
the boy needed medical attention. The doctor found 
the boy sound and therefore recommended that his 
reading ability be tested. He was given a standardized 
test by the supervising staff. The score showed sixth 
grade reading skill. He was put into the hands of a 
tutor. Thus timely discovery of his needs will save 
the boy immeasurable limitations as an adult. ‘Read- 
ing releases the mind.” 


Janesville teachers got a 5% increase in pay be- 
ginning with the January checks. The increase was 
voted last October and represents the last 5% of the 
pay cut. 


Miss Grace Cassels, supervising teacher in Monroe 
county for the past ten years, recently announced her 
candidacy for the position of county superintendent. 
Mrs. Ollie Swanson—Severson, who has held the posi- 
tion for ten years, announces that she will not be a 
candidate for re-election. 


Milton C. Potter, superintendent of the Milwaukee 
public schools for nearly 23 years, was re-elected by 
the Milwaukee school board in January for another 
three-year term, beginning July 1. 


“Teaching History That Functions For Daily Liv- 
ing” is the title of a good article by Messrs. Helble 
and Sprague of Appleton High school, in the Janu- 
ary issue of The Social Studies. Should history really 
be ‘‘studied” or “enjoyed”? is one of several ques- 
tions the authors ask. 


Among former schoolmen now in state government 
service are A. R. Schuman and Victor Kimball, who 
are in the Beverage Tax Division of the State Treas- 
urer. N. C. Gunderson is with the Highway Com- 
mission. The JOURNAL extends its best wishes to 
these men in their new work. 
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L° W price Tour visits four foreign 

pat ae Twenty-three glorious 
days in Holland, Belgium, England, 
France. Others of varying lengths and 
prices visiting, in addition, Switzerland, 
Germany, Italy, Scotland. Every tour 
expertly handled by experienced man- 
agers. Comfortable hotel accommoda- 
tions. For full details of the Tours, itin- 
eraries, prices and a map showing the 
routes followed, write your travel agent. 


Zo EUROPE 


ddness. 


Ql Ontos 3 
VISITING 
7 UY 4 COUNTRIES. 


WRITE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


AND UP 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


320 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE..CHICAGO. DEPT. (SEB TEL STATE 8615 
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Where’s That Youngest Teacher? 


In the January Journal we announced 
that we were on the trail of the young- 
est teacher in Wisconsin. A few likely 
entries have come in—one a girl of 
eighteen who started teaching last fall 
when she was still seventeen. Do you 
know anyone who can bust that record? 
If so, send us his or her name and teach- 
ing address BEFORE FEB. 28th. We 
want that picture in the March Jour- 
nal, so hustle things along. 























Miss Helen Gardner, Beaver Dam High school, 
state chairman of the N.E.A. Department of Business 
Education, urges ali commercial teachers to join this 
branch of the N.E.A. which is maintained for the 
specific purpose of promoting and advancing business 
education. Members of the Department of Business 
Education receive the official bulletin, the Business 
Education Quarterly. The March issue will treat 
“Business Education in the Smaller High Schools’, 
a subject of vital importance to many Wisconsin 
teachers. An additional service is a news letter issued 
three times a year. Miss Gardner urges all Wisconsin 
commercial teachers to join NOW! 


An application from an out-of-state teachers agency 
to establish an office in Wisconsin has been rejected 
by the Industrial Commission. 


Principal M. G. Batho, Lodi, reports great activity 
including a landscape project for both grade school 
and high school lawns. New equipment includes new 
science tables and a movie projector, the latter a 
gift from the P.T.A. Faculty change: Oral G. Claf- 
lin, vocational agriculture teacher, has resigned to 
accept the position of county agent of Marquette 
ye | George Dehnert of Lake Mills succeeds him 
at Lod. . 


The Rural Department of the N.E.A. has recently 
published its yearbook, entitled “Rural School Li- 
braries’”. One chapter was prepared by Roy S. Ihlen- 
feldt of the Department of Public Instruction. 


The Wabeno High school, valued at approximately 
$125,000, was burned to the ground the latter part 
of December. The 400 students are meanwhile hold- 
ing classes in churches and meeting halls. 





THOMAS TOURS 


Join Small Congenial Southern Groups—Personally Escorted 
EUROPE S. S. Nor die-—St line Motor, Pri- 
‘ vately chartered—Travel Leisurely—See 5 
times as much—All expenses—11 Countries—56 days—$678. 
North Cape Cruise & Europe $658. Holy Land & Med. Cruise $795. 
AMERICA California, Can. Rockies, Zion Park, Yel- 

: =m lowstone, Grand Canyon, Pan. Canal— 
Air Conditioned Pullmans, Private Bath — $259.00 to $391.00. 
Bermuda, New England, etc. Write fer booklet. 

Roy Z. Thomas, Ph. D., Rock Hill, South Carolina. 














Plan Your Vacation Early! 


Write for full information and rates on 


SPRING & SUMMER TOURS & CRUISES 


Nye & Winter Company—tTravel Bureaus 
623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 
128 N. Oneida St., pin ed Wis. 28So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
224 E. Mason 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 











CONTINENTAL DIVIDE -Seen on Student Tours 


| UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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Street and No........... 


City and State.......... 
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Harold De Gracie, teacher at Mellen, recently an- 
nounced his candidacy for county superintendent of 
Ashland County. 


A Five Point Program for 1937 of the Na- 

tional Education Association: 

1. To do some individual work in the class- 
room each day on personality and char- 
acter. 

2. To constantly encourage parents in the 
careful rearing of their children. 

3. To encourage the finest young people to 
take up teaching as a career. 

4. To work on the problems of the pro- 
fession. 

5. To help to maintain in the community a 
wholesome civic and cultural atmos- 
phere. 


“Hverything for the School’ 


February 


A CARD FILE 
SPECIAL 


Steel Card File Cabinets for 
3 x 5 cards in two sizes — 
No. 123—-12” deep ----$1.50 
No. 153—15” deep —--.$1.75 
Cabinets are finished in 
olive green, have felt feet 
so they will not scratch the 
desk, and are equipped with 
positive follower blocks for 
keeping cards erect. 

This is an exceptional low 
price and we suggest an 
immediate order while our 
stock lasts. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Member of Wisconsin Education Association 
|| Fond du Lac, Wis. 

“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 











“Green Bay School Life’ is the title of a four- 
reel moving picture in color recently completed under 
the direction of the Green Bay board of education. 
The scenes were prepared to promote interest in the 
education of the boys and girls of the community, 
and to bring to the citizens of Green Bay a better 
understanding of the various activities that go to 
make up a typical day's work in the schools of the 
city. The response on the part of citizens has been 
most gratifying, it is reported. 


D. W. Hulbert, principal of the Fall River High 
school, reports that his school has made good use of 
radio instruction for the past six years, about six- 
teen programs from the Wisconsin School of the Air, 
the Wisconsin College of the Air, and the American 
School of the Air being used each week. Each fall 
the programs are planned so that the radio can be 
used by many different classes. Each room is wired 
up for reception and a large console is rolled from 
room to room on rubber castors. Most programs are 
preceded by a discussion and are followed up 
questions and a summary, as well as class assign- 
ments of some programs. Principal Hulbert is very 
enthusiastic about the results obtained and urges 
other schools to use the facilities of the state-owned 
stations WHA and WLBL. 


Teacher loans are available to W.E.A. mem- 
bers through the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union, an activity of your association. Write 
us for details if you are interested in a tem- 
porary loan, at a moderate rate of interest. 


S. O. Bergman, principal of the Elk Mound High 
school, has resigned to accept a position with a Chi- 
cago publishing house, and Charles Emery of Elm- 
wood will take over the administrative reins at Elk 
Mound. 


Feeling that Madison needs a new set-up of school 
buildings, with the possible abandoning of several 
obsolete schools, school officials have begun a com- 
prehensive survey of school needs, under the direction 
of Supt. Bardwell. 

















Western Teachers’ Exchange 
(Member National Association of Teachers Agencies) 


We have helped thousands of teachers to better positions. 
Let us help _ Our methods are ethical, professional and 
effective. rite today for literature. 


Gas & Electric Bldg. 


Denver, Colo. 








ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. 





Leaflets are like. 


Motner ane Daughter Lebrun 
(The One Cent Size 
Perry Pictures are much 


larger than this picture.) homes, etc. 





FEBRUARY to JUNE are excellent months for Picture Study 
In these months, acquaint your pupils with a few of the world’s great paintings. 
So interesting, so valuable, so inexpensive, ... with 


‘the Perry Pictures 


3x3%. For 50 or more. 

For 25 or more. 

Larger TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 6 or more. " a ” = 
DON’T FAIL to know this “Course in Picture Study” 

72 selected pictures for grades 1 to 8. 

For the teacher, one Descriptive Leaflet FREE with an order for a TWO 
CENT Perry Picture “¢' any subject in the “Course,” 
room, not less than 25 in all. 

Send 50 cents in stamps for 25 of ‘The Angelus” or ‘‘Whistler’s Mother” or “Can’t You 
Talk?”’—and a Descriptive Leaflet (FREE) of the one picture you select, and see what these 
You will want more. 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 617, Malden, Mass. 
For February Birthdays, Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their 
Send fifty cents for fifty pictures, 3x314. No two alike. 


and ‘‘Our Own Course in 
Picture Study”’ 
Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 


72 Descriptive Leaflets. 
for each pupil in the 
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YOUR OBJECTIVE: Better Location— Better Pay— Better Position 


Member Read Summary of 1936 and Indi- 


National Assn. ‘ 
ai Waited cated Trends in Teacher Placement 


Agencies 














16th Year | 
Good Positions 


: Good Teachers 
for 1937. Free while supply lasts. Good Service 
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SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


813 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. W. A. Schummers, Mér. 
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Cc é A &, E An Active Reliable Agency 
ieee Good Service at All Seasons 
TEACHERS AGENCY a 


(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 









Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. 
ALBER H Placement increase proportionate. Many calls for 
ser eo Re agg Commerce, 
% Smith-Hughes, ysica ucation, Music, Art, etc. 
Teachers Agency Advice: Seek advancement through us. Folder free. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Member N. A. T. A. 
“Correspondent”? Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 








The teacher market nm U G n ES We place many teachers 


seems to be getting bet- in the Chicago and Mil- 


piphnd pohges b= Fa TEA C d t a S A G EN CY waukee suburban areas. 


we believe that 1937 , 25 E. Jackson, Chicago Write for blank and 
will be even better. Member National Association Teacher Agencies full information. 








SABINS EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ‘rs3- 


Oldest Agency West of the Mississippi 
Many Positions, from PreSchool to College, Will be Filled by Us This Year. Write for blank. 


EARL T. HOUSH, Manager Member N. A. T. A. 411 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 














TEACHERS Opportunities for classroom teachers in school and college are 
AGENCY now better than for several years past. The interests of both 
* candidate and prospective employer are conscientiously served. 
Professional progress is the result. Early registration isan advan- 

CHICAGO stage. Address 1200 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY tthe tie io ot enmt2 yore experienced, per 


MISSOULA, MONTANA (Member N.A.T. A.) sonal service. Certification booklet free to members. ENROLL NOW- 

















ihe PA R K bE R TEACHERS AGENCY 
OWNED AND MANAGED BY GEORGE R. RAY 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO OFFERS 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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DITTO FILM-O-GRAPH 








Enjoy 
The Advantages of a Genuine 
Ditto Duplicator at Low Cost ! 


A sturdy duplicator ideal for teacher use. 
It is of metal construction and uses stand- 
ard Ditto detachable films. The printing 
surface is 8144x13 inches. It has a fixed 
margin bar, and makes copies easily and 
rapidly. The suction cup holds duplicator 
firmly to table. 


Each, (Complete with a 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


(Request our 1936-1937 “‘Guide to School 
Equipment and Supplies’’) 











H. H. Helble, principal of the Appleton High 
school, and chairman of the Department of Ameri- 
canism of the American Legion, has sent out mate- 
rials on the Harrison—Fletcher bill to all Wisconsin 
Posts. 


J. C. Chapel, Kenosha High school, chairman of 
the W.E.A. Committee on Tenure, talked on that 
subject at a meeting of the Janesville Education 
Association, January 4. 


Miss Beatrice Burgdorff was recently named super- 
vising teacher for Juneau County, thus making two 
supervisors for the county. 


Money doesn’t grow on trees for any of us, 
but if you are a bit pressed now and then to 
make ends meet we suggest that you get in 
touch with the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison. This 
service is open to you, as a member of the 
W.E.A. Our rates of interest are very mod- 
erate and our terms liberal. 


An article entitled ‘Getting the Jump on Holly- 
wood’, concerning a new approach to the teaching of 
the classics, by Della Farmer, teacher of English in 
the Lone Rock High school, appeared in the Janu- 
ary 23 issue of the Scholastic, national high school 
weekly magazine. 


Mrs. Annette Hall, a member of the Kenosha High 
school faculty for the past seventeen years, retired 
from teaching at the close of last semester. She has 
gone to the state of Washington to live with a sister, 
— a retired teacher from Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill. 


Changes in the faculty at Lone Rock High school; 
the resignation of Quincy V. Doudna, principal, to 
accept the principalship of the Richland County Nor- 
mal school, and the promotion of C. A. Peacock to 
become head of the Lone Rock H. S.; Morris Biatch 
to succeed Mr. Peacock as teacher of general science; 
Miss Helen Metcalf to replace Miss Violet Bladow, 
who accepted a position in Illinois; and Miss Jane 
Hoffman who replaced Miss Katherine Porborsky as 
teacher in the seventh and eighth grades. 


Nearly 250 teachers attended the Chippewa county 
teachers conference at Chippewa Falls last month, 
Speakers included Miss Delia Kibbe of the State 
Department and Dr. Torgerson of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


The State Board of Control recently awarded the 
construction contract for a new $200,000 Assembly 
Hall and Refectory at the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf, at Delavan. 


Did you, perchance, lose a fountain pen during 
the state teachers convention at Milwaukee last fall? 
If it is yours write and identify it. We will relay 
the information to the person who found it. 


A suggestion for an effective commencement pro- 
gram this coming spring: develop your program 
around the work and ideals of that great educator, 
Horace Mann, the year 1937 being the hundredth 
anniversary of his acceptance of the secretaryship of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

In view of this opportunity the National Education 
Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.) has prepared its annual commencement packet 
for 1937 largely around the Centennial. While the 
Horace Mann theme is emphasized there are other 
suggested programs as well. Plan your commencement 
program early. Write the N.E.A. for this valuable 
packet—-price only 50¢. 


Where’s that youngest teacher we’re look- 
ing for. We have a couple of seventeen year 
candidates. Any younger? If so push them 
our way in the next week or so, so that we 
can announce results in the March issue, if at 
all possible. 


We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of the 
January-February issue of the Waushara County Bul- 
letin, issued from the office of County Supt, Arthur 
Dietz. The bulletin is replete with helpful teaching 
material, as well as a wealth of information on 
allied educational subjects. The bulletin also included 
a fine tribute to the late Charles Harper and a digest 
of material to be found in the JoURNAL. We appre- 
ciate the fine things said concerning JOURNAL topics. 


A recent release from the Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the N.E.A. informs us that 
the forthcoming meeting of that organization, to be 
held at New Orleans (Jung Hotel) February 18-21 
marks its transition from short pants to long trous- 
ers—in other words it will start its 21st year of life. 
The final report of the Committee on Orientation 
will be a highlight of the convention. This final re- 
port deals with the functions of secondary education— 
a subject of great interest to all educators in the 
secondary field. 

Headliners will include Dr. Charles H. Judd, Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, Dr. Joseph Roemer, Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, National Commander of the American Legion 
Harry Colmery, and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 
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SPRING VACATION 
IS COMING . . . 





FREE TO TEACHERS: 


this fascinating 24-page booklet, 
with 140 pictures and descriptions 
of America’s most amazing and 
unusual things and places. Fine for 
classes—or for your own entertain- 
ment. Just send the coupon. 









you'll save TWICE on your trip by 


GREYHOUND 


1 GOING The Greyhound fare on a one-way trip averages 25 
° to 65 percent lower than other transportation... 
actually about one-third the cost of driving a private automobile. 


2 RETURNING There is a further saving of 20 percent 


on the return trip, when you purchase 
a Greyhound round-trip ticket —with most liberal return limits! 


But most important of all, a Greyhound trip offers so much in 
convenience—in deep-cushioned, smooth- 
riding comfort —in a close-up and intimate 
view of all outdoors in Spring. Adding up 





these unique advantages makes Greyhound 
first choice for Spring trips. 









THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509 6th Ave., 
N., Minneapolis, Minn., for profusely illustrated booklet, 
“This Amazing America,” full of strange and unusual things 
and places, fully described and pictured. If you want special ~ 
information, fares and schedules on any trip, jot down place 
you wish to visit on margin below. 








Address ST-3WI 











e¢ COMPLETE 
e FACILITIES 
wane  ¢ 4A AE 


MEMORIAL 
emia All Laboratories, Libraries, 
and Research Facilities are at 
your disposal the entire sum- 
mer. Special recreational fea- 
tures, plays, excursions and 
athletics combine pleasure with 
study. 





PROFIT BY SUMMER STUDY AT THE sesitiias tinal 


UNIVERSITYMINNESOTA. som" =" 


An ideal opportunity for profitable study combined with healthful recreation in 
Minnesota’s famous vacation land of 10,000 lakes, and the cultural, social and indus- 
trial advantages of life in the metropolitan district of the Twin Cities is offered at 


Minnesota. 
600 COURSES 
600 courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees offered. A faculty 
of 250 educators teaches courses in Adult Education, Biology, Chemistry, Sociology, 
Speech, Public Health Nursing, Journalism, Physical Education with Coaching 
School, Home Economics, Play Production, Music, and over five hundred others. A 
New Master’s Degree is offered for course work only. 


TWO TERMS ... June 14-July 24... July 24—Aug. 28 
Write for Complete Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS DEPT. 14 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 















Chewing (tins eee 
KINDERGARTEN AGES, UP 


Among nutritionists, orthodon- 
tists and investigators of various 
phases of preventive and opera- 
/ tive dentistry, chewing gum is 
recommended for practically 
everyone from kindergarten ages, 
up. They say that 4 Factors which 
foster Good Teeth are: Nutri- 
tion, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s Care 


and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 


There is a reason, a time and 
place for Chewing Gum. 
a UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING... 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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My Posture Pal 


to him... . and to many 
another happy school child 















Asse of | 


TaACyaciranae 
THERAPY E 
SE _ 






ITH ““PosTURE Pav” he likes to sit erect 
W! . . Shoulders back . . . chest expanded 
.-. head up... because this is then the easy, 
natural, relaxed way of sitting. 

He takes pride in keeping it handsome 
and clean... For his “Posture Pal” is one 
of the best school desks ever made .. . But 
the best is none too good for him. 

He enjoys work in “Posture Pal” .. . likes 
to use the desk top... the reading rest ... the seat swivel 


... they all work so smoothly and quietly. 
Learning is easier when “Pal” holds the book for him... 
dine . “a 
NECESSARY for sight-saving classes. steadily and never tiring . . . where he can see the print 


HELPFUL for pupils with im paired visionin any class. most clearly without bending over or slumping down. 
With" Posture Pal’s” help, much of the old strained feel- 


VALUABLE for the protection of eyes and health ing in his eyes disappears . . . the restlessness and cross 
of every child. spells... when school work is happier grades improve. 
A GREAT LEADER of a great line of leaders. 





A Free Copy of Booklet, “Guarpians OF Eyes AND HEALTH At Scnoor” will be sent to School 


Officials and Teachers. Address Dept.W.J.3 Scientifically de- 

mn signed equipment 
Sura verv. clas 

Fe AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY | 6 every class. 

es = 4) Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium and Bus requirement. a en 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas meGE « «= Eco- 
nomically priced 


. | | for any budget. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
320 South Barstow Street STATE DISTRIBUTORS Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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FOR TEACHERS the Soviet Union offers 


not only stimulating but professionally valuable 
vacation travel. Even 5-day stays in Moscow 
and Leningrad will reveal the great forward 
strides made in education as in industry and 
social betterment. But many of the groups of 
educators now being formed will see more com- 
pletely the achievements of the 189 Soviet peo- 
ples ... cruising down the Volga, visiting the 
resorts of the Crimea, the industrial centers of 
the Ukraine: Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
HAS 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


. on the convenient con- 
nections between the U.S.S.R. 
and western Europe ... on 
trips of any duration at fixed 
rates that include all travel 
accommodations for $15 per 
day first class, $8 tourist, $5 
third. For free map and Book- 
let W-3, write to 


JNTOURIST, ine. 


756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Where the Olympics rise from Puget Sound 


YOU’RE HALFWAY TO 
HEAVEN IN THE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Vast mountain snowfields ablaze with the 
colors of sunset... deep green valleys 
where few but timber-cruisers have ever 
trod... roaring mountain streams traversed 
only by primitive dugout canoes of the In- 
dians... friendly inns...cosmopolitan cities. 


Set your course this summer for America’s unspoiled 
play-ground. Yellowstone, Montana Dude Ranches 
and Spokane on yqur way to 
Seattle or Tacoma. Beyond is 
Alaska. Lowest fares. 


Go the Rail-Way for comfort, 
convenience and economy 
and you couldn't choose more 
wisely than to select The 
Milwaukee Road’s air- 
conditioned, electrified 
OLYMPIAN. Pay-as-you-go or 
travel on the All-Expense plan. 





Write for free literature 
J. C. PRIEN, General Agent 
701 North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The OLYMPIAN — The HIAWATHA aan 
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